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A WOMAN'S VIEW. 

How calmly men speak of war, of battle, 
Of the possible loss of thousands of lives! 

Ah! but to women the cannon’s rattle 
Tells of mourning sisters and wives; 


Of brave boys marching out in the morning, 
And lying with upturned brows at night; 

Of the swift death angel, with brief, sharp warning, 
Scattering broadcast, ruin and blight; 


Of maidens watching, waiting and weeping 
For lovers who never will come again ; 
Of sisters longing for boys that are sleeping 
In coffinless graves on the battle plain ; 


Of dread suspense and the awful anguish 
That from first to last is a woman's lot; 

Of loathsome prigons where loved ones languish ; 
Of sleepless nights and days, all fraught 


With wild conjectures and mighty sorrow, 
With weeping and wailing and hope deferred, 
With hating the present and dreading the morrrow, 
And oft repeating, “What news have you heard ?* 


Of a cast-off garment, prized as a treasure, 
Because a dear one has worn it of late; 

Of rivers of tears, and grief without measure, 
Of houses and homes made desolate. 


Yes, this is the meaning of war for a woman; 
Not brave, heroic, nor strong, I know; 

Weak, no doubt—but, Oh, she is human !— 
Aud the old-time Spartans died long ago. 


—— om ~ 


ST. ULDA’S BABE. 


Ravenna, Ouro, Oct. 8, 1879. 
This little story, which T unearthed in an old French book, 
seems to me very sweet and full of pathos; but now thai I have 
wrought it into a little poem, I would rather see it in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL than anywhere else. I read your JOURNAL ev- 
ery week, and it really seems to me just the right thing. (1 take 
the Advance, too!) Have often been tempted to communicate tay 
views through it, but usually find them so well expressed by some 
One else, that there seems no need. With best wishes, I am truly 

yours, HeELEN L, Bosarwick. 


{In parts of France and Italy may still be traced rem- 
nants of an ancient belief to this effect:—That if an un- 
married mother dies at the moment of giving birth to 
her child, and if the father of the child has previously 
died, it is equivalent to an assurance that their siu is 
atoned for, and the infant bears an unstained name. 
The supposition is, that the mother, at the moment of 
death, is met by the father with priest and ring; so that, 
by an instantaneous marriage, the birth of the babe, at 
the same instant, becomes legitimate. Infants thus or- 
phaned, when they survive, are adopted by the church 
and reared with the tenderest care. They are culled 
“Enfans de St. Ulda.”| 

Baby—little baby, 
I shall never see— 

This last hour I’m watching 
With the night and thee. 
From the lonesome lamplight 

Fitful shadows start; 
Answer, little pulses, 
To my throbbing heart! 


Hast thy father’s features, 
Baby ?—eyes like his ? 

Sweet St. Ulda, whisper 
What my darling is! 

Say what gracious semblance 
The little face has won, 

And any sweet, new fashion 
The dainty limbs put on. 


O, mine own—to give thee 
But one welcoming kiss! 

All sweet mother-raptures 
I must pray to miss. 

Living, thou'lt forgive me, 
Little one—for so 

Only can I leave thee 
White and pure as snow. 








Stars are paling, baby, 
Eastern skies are grey; 
Shall we pass each other 
On the lonesome way ? 
My bark drifting outward, 
Without sail or oar— 
Yours, my little stranger, 
Speeding in to shore ? 


Haste not, tiny shallop, 
Haste not, precious life; 
Where I go, one waits me 
Who will call me wife. 
Ring upon her finger, 
Veil upon her hair, 
Darling, at thy coming, 
Must thy mother wear. 


Now—the holy wafer; 
Rouse thee, failing heart; 
Comes my love to meet me? 
Shall we never paru? 
Ah, sweet Christ! thou knowest! 
Ouly this I know, 
Dying—thus—lI leave thee, 
Baby—pure as snow! 





FEATHERS AND BIRDS. 

When John P. Hale was nominated for the Presiden- 
cy by the old “Liberty Party,” he was strongly opposed 
to presenting more than one main issue at a time. 
“Liberty first,” he said. “In firing at a bird, it is use- 
less to take aim at each feather separately. Bring 
down the bird, and the feathers will come too.” 

In the early days of the discussions about woman’s 
position, there was a good deal of uncertainty which 
were the feathers and which was the bird. It wasa 
period of great agitation in regard to all social prob- 
Jems. Brook Farm had but lately gone under; in Par- 
is, the national workshops had hardly run their course. 
Some of the leaders of the woman’s movement in 
America were also ardent Fourierites, and thought it 
necessary to make each set of resolutions a complete 
chart of the New Jerusalem. The movement was so 
earnest, that there was but little nonsense. Its aim 
was so high, that there was nothing impure. But 
there was a great deal of collateral discussion; a great 
deal of aiming at feathers. The call for the first Na- 
tional Convention in 1850 (of which call the writer was 
a signer) announced “the general question of woman’s 
Rights and Relations” as including (1) “her education, 
literary, scientific and artistic; (2) her avocations, in- 
dustrial, commercial and professional; (3) her interests, 
pecuniary, civil and political; in a word, (4) her rights 
as an individual, and (5) her functions as a citizen.” 

It was an immense programme, but the Convention 
did not shrink from it. The second Convention ap- 
pointed large Standing Committees on Education, Indus- 
try, Civil and Political Functions, Social Relations, and 
Publications—besides a Central Committee of twenty- 
nine! In the resolutions of these Conventions, the 
claim for suffrage is buried under such a load of words 
that you can hardly find it, while they ascend very far 
into dim air in their other demands. For instance, the 
first Convention calls for “such unions as may become 
the guardians of pure morals and honorable manners— 
a high court of appeal in cases of outrage which cannot 
be and are not touched by civil or ecclesiastical organ- 
izations, as at present existing, and a medium for ex- 
pressing the highest views of justice dictated by human 
conscience, and sanctioned by Holy Inspiration.” 
These “unions” were not marriage unions of course, 
but a sort of lofty volunteer tribunal, which should deal 
out a nobler justice than is now accessible. It was a 
sublime ideal, doubtless, but perhaps a little too abstruse 
for the very first lesson in the book. 

This rather vague and high-flown element in the 
movement was fortunately met and controlled by an el- 
ment of clear common-sense, of which Lucretia Mott 
was the best embodiment. And it is saying a great deal 
for this agitation, that, while thus born with one foot on 
the clouds, it ultimately came down to the earth. It 
was perhaps best that it should take a survey of sea and 
sky and land to begin with; and then make its choice 
of a definite point afterwards. That definite point was 
the suffrage. When the Woman’s Rights Conventions 
ceased, and the Woman Suffrage Conventions began, it 
meant business. It meant that we had begun to aim at 
the bird, and had ceased shooting at the feathers. 

It is, of course, well enough for a woman’s journal to 
discuss incidentally every interest of woman, or every 
social fact that concerns her. Diet and clothing, educa- 
tion and wages, marriage, parentage, and even divorce, 
may come in for illustration or for opinion. These 
things may also be mentioned incidentally, wisely or un- 
wisely, in public meetings. But the moment they are 
put on a level with the main issue, the moment we cease 
to subordinate these utterly to the one immediate de- 
mand for suffrage—that moment we have gone back to 
the days of inexperience, and are taking aim at the 
feathers, not the bird. 

The right of voting is to an American the one cen- 
tral right, the embodiment and the guarantee of his liber- 
ties. His opportunities of education and of a just place 
in the world are all endorsed upon the face of the bal- 
lot. A single vote may seem as unimportant as a single 
United States flag; but the dignity and value of the 
whole national experiment are represented there. The 





ballot alone cannot accomplish everything; but it stands 
for more than anything else. With the right of suf- 
frage, woman becomes an equal, human being; without 
that,no matter how much you pet her, the question 
still remains open, whether she is more thanadoll. To 
an individual woman it may often be less important 
whether she can vote, than whether she has good health, 
a good education, or a good husband. But to woman, 
as a class, the comparison is all the other way. These 
blessings are in a measure accidents, not guarantees; 
the right of suffrage is the only guarantee. Give her 
that, and she is man’s equal. After that, all other ques- 
tivns will settle themselves. Let us decide first wheth- 
er she is to be recognized by the body-politic as a part 
of the human race. When she is, all other arrange- 
ments will adapt themselves to this new fact. Bring 
down the bird, and you will not need to look far for the 
feathers. T. W. H. 


LETTERS FROM CANDIDATES. 


We commence to-day the publication of the replies 
of the Candidates for State offices, to the letter ad- 
dressed them by the “Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee,” inquiring of each his position on the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage. 

The first is from John I, Baker, nominee of the Pro- 
hibition Party for the office of State Treasurer. 

BEVERLY, October 5, 1870. 

Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, and others of the Woman 
Sutfrage State Central Committee. 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—In response to yours of Sep- 
tember 30th, I have to say that I am in favor of extend- 
ing suffrage to women, and expect in the future, as I 
have ~ the past, to labor for the accomplishment of 
that end. 





Respectfully yours, JoHn I. BAKER. 


The second is from Charles Cowley, candidate of the 
Labor Reform Party for the office of ‘Attorney General. 


LOWELL, October 3, 1870. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Jacob Manning, D. D., 
_ others of the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee. 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—I have received your letter 
of the 30th ult., and reply unhesitatingly to both your 
questions in the affirmative. Eighteen years ago, when 
I was still too young to have formed any opinions for 
myself on the subject of Woman Suffrage, I had the 
good fortune to attend a lecture delivered in this city b 
one of the ladies whom I now have the honor to ad- 
dress—Mrs. Lucy Stone. I listened with candor and at- 
tention to the argument for Woman Suffrage then pre- 
sented, and having no prejudices to conquer, no prepos- 
sessions to surrender, I gave a ready and hearty accep- 
tance to the views of the eloquent and gifted lecturer. 

On the same night, I signed a petition to the Legisla- 
ture (the first that I ever signed) for a Constitutional 
Amendment, extending to woman the elective fran- 
chise. Nothing has since occurred to weaken — but 
many events have strengthened—the convictions then 
formed; and I have observed with great satisfaction 
that these opinions have gained, from year to 
year, a wider and wider acceptance among thinking 
men. 

‘But while entirely agreeing with you, touching the 
justice and expediency of calling the women of Massa- 
chusetts to participate in the exercise of the electoral 
fynction, I must frankly tell you that I doubt the ex- 

diency, at this time, of organizing a political party ex- 
clusively for that end. Theedimensions of the platform 
would certainly be none too large if three other planks, 
equally sound, were added—viz: the extension of rep- 
resentation to minorities, the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of women and ménors in factories, more than ten 
hours a day, and the erection of a rampart of law to 
protect the working classes in America from the degra- 
dation and destruction which must inevitably attend the 
importation, on an extensive scale, of the semi-slaves 
of China. 

Between the measures here named, and that to which 
you are now devoted there, is manifestly, the most per- 
fect congruity and harmony. The grievance of which 
minorities complain—the denial of representation—is 
identical with the wrong against which you so justly 
protest. The Ten Hours’ Bill is, by eminence, a wo- 
man’s measure. And if the degraded hordes of China 
are to be imported hither, to supplant extensively the 
Caucasian laborers whom we now have, the ballot for 
which you strive will cease to be worth the strug- 
gle. Between the several measures to which I have 
now referred, and the special reform sought by you, 
there are reciprocal tendencies to assimilation which 
cannot long be overldoked. 

Whether the contest for these measures, all so just and 
so necessary, is to be conducted under two or more sepa- 
rate standards, or whether the friends of each of them are 
to be fused together, in one compact, homogenous par- 
ty, they will all alike receive my entire sympathy and 
2 oe 

am, very truly, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES CowLEY. 








~ WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Mrs. Jennie Spencer’ is the first female student ad- 
mitted to Cornell University, New York. 

Madame Ulrich, the wife of the Governor of Stras- 
bourg, was the famous danseuse Taglioni. 

Mr. A. T. Stewart, of New York, thinks girls will be 
able to live in his hotel for from two to three dollars per 
week. 

A new volume of poems, by Jean Ingelow, called 
“The Monitions of the Unseen,” will be brought out 
this fall. 

Queen Victoria, yielding to public sentiment, has 
written a letter of condolence to the Empress of the 
French. 

Miss S. A. Green was elected to a ful! membership in 
the Pittsburg (Pa.) Typographical Union, Saturday 
night, being the first lady of that city elected to mem- 
bership. 





Jennie Lind and Florence Nightingale are among the 
London Committee for the relief of the sick and 
wounded in the European war. 

Queen Augusta reads her war dispatches to the peo- 
ple from her balcony. She appears ina plain morning 
dress, and tells the whole story, whether it be of victory 
or defeat. 

The Woman Suffrage people are preparing to capture 
the Michigan Legislature. They are going to hold a 
convention during the legislative session, and in the im- 
mediate vicinity of “legislative halls.” 

Lady Amberley, daughter-in-law of Earl Russell, also 
Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Prof. Fawcett, and Miss Taylor, 
of Belmont House, Stranraer, have undertaken to lec- 
ture in England and Scotland on the ‘Political Disabil- 
ities of Woman.” 

Mrs. Delos Arnord and Mrs. Netiic Sanford, wife of 
Rev. J. P. Sanford, of Marshaltown, Iowa, held a dis« 
cussion on the Woman Suffrage question a few days 
since, with the Revs. Percival and Bull and a Mr. Whit- 
ney, of the same place. 


The Women’s Codéperative Association of San Fran- 
cisco, established in 1868, has, during the last two years, 
earned a net profit of thirty per cent. on the capital in- 
vested. Over two hundred workwomen have here 
found constant employment. 


The Executive Committee of the Illinois Industrial 
University have voted in favor of the admission of 
female students in case their friends shall have provid- 
ed them suitable homes. The Committee also abol- 
ishes all charges for tuition, making it free to all. 


Mrs. Esther E. Allen left Des Moines, Iowa, a few 
days since, to attend a course of medical lectures in 
Philadelphia. Upon the eve of her departure, a few of 
the best ladies in the city presented her with a purse in- 
tended to pay a large portion of her college expenses. 


The moment Miss Kellogg reached New York from 
her country home, she went straightway with her moth- 
er to call upon her sister artiste, Nilsson. The twain 
had pleasant chat, our prima donna welcoming the oth- 
er one with the hearty good-will for which she is dis- 
tinguished. 

An American girl, born near Plattsburg, New York, 
and for several years the soprano of St. Joseph's Ro- 
man Catholic Church, at Albany, has created quite an 
excitement as a prima donna in Italy. She is of French 
descent, and her name is La Jeunesse, but in Italy she 
has assumed the name of Albani. 

The Baroness De Reumont, whose chateau of Grand- 
Verneuil is, or was, a few miles from Montmedy, France, 
has suffered strange vicissitudes. In 1792, and again in 
1814, and still a third time in 1870, she has been forced 
to flee trom her home before an advancing army of 
Prussians. She is now ninety-four years old. 

Mrs. Fanny Houghton of Petersham, Mass., 78 years 
of age, neyer saw a train of cars or rode in a stage till 
last week. She has been a widow 18 years, and in that 
time has cleared a farm from debt and supported a de- 
pendent son, and is now out of debt, with money in the 
bank. She attends her stock and farm with her own 
hands, 

A daughter of Mr. Samuel Colville, of the Olympic 
Theater, Boston, is studying for the operatic stage, un- 
der Prof. Reinecke of Leipsic. She has also enjoyed the 
tuition of Wartel, at Paris, and is said to have developed 
extraordinary gifts. If the war should prevent her 


-debut in Paris, she will be introduced to the stage in 


this country in the next autumn. 


Those who think women should never get outside of 
the nursery, that they should always have a sweet 
staile on their apple-cheeked faces, etc., will be glad to 
learn that at the last State fair in Burlington, Vt., the 
Misses Isabella and Portia Shipman, who have a valua- 
ble nursery near Winooski, had on exhibition 275 vari- 
eties of apples and 175 varieties of crab-trees. 

Madame Amelie Mezzara, wife of a French sculptor 
in San Francisco, who for four years during the rebell- 
ion acted as a sister of charity, without having taken 
the veil, accompanying the ambulances, and passing the 
whole of that period by the couches of wounded sol- 
diers, left San Francisco one week ago for France, in- 
tending to resume her occupation of soldiers’ nurse. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia has come to the as 
sistance of the wives and families of those who are now 
obliged to serve in the army. Not content with pro- 
viding remunerative employment for those who reside 
in Potsdam, she has given orders that twenty fami ies 
shall be furnished four times a week with good soup and 
meat from the kitchen of her farm at Bornstadt. For 
those who have lately become mothers a special diet is 
furnished from the kitchen of the new palace. The 
Princess satisfies herself by personal inspection that her 
orders are properly carried out. 











A PECULIAR TIME. 
We live in a ‘‘peculiar time,” 
That no one will deny, 
The world abounds in sin and crime, 
*Mong both the low and high. 
Men live for self and self alone, 
None caring for another; 
So reckless they were never known, 
And brother wars with brother. 
But Fenno plods his “even way,” 
Still “Clothing” Boys from head to feet, 
His trade increasing every day, 
Coryeg OF BEACH AND W ASHTNGTON STREET. 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.—-No. 10. 


MRS. CATHARINE V. WAITE. 


To one having a large acquaintance with the men 
and women engaged in what is called “the woman 
movement,” the strictures of opposing editors and report- 
ers would be amusing, did they not indicate a degree 
of ignorance unpardonable in those who assume to be 
the leaders of public opinion. It is the habit of this 
class of editors to speak of the great body of thinkers 
who are devoted to this and other reforms, as a hand- 
ful of visionary fanatics, associated in their impractical 
efforts at world-bettering with about an equal pumber of 
vinegar-faced spinsters and unhappy wives. 

A more thorough acquaintance with the facts in the 
case would show the ablest men in the country com- 
mitted to this reform, while the women who are promi- 
nent in its advocacy are not only almost without ex- 
ception married, but married to men who are as much 
interested in the cause of woman’s rights as themselves. 
Exemplary mothers and housekeepers, sustained in the 
arduous duties which devolve upon them by the sym- 
pathy and codperation of large-hearted husbands. 

An equally unjust criticism upon the advocates of Wo- 
man’s Rights is, that they are skeptics, disbelievers in the 
truths of religion, accepters of doctrines disintegrating 
in their influence upon the family, and injurious to soci- 
ety. Nothingis easier than assertion, and a vast amount 
of assertion of this sort has circulated im the newspapers 
of the country, iterated and reiterated till those who 
first set it going have almost come to believeit. Butin 
vhe meantime, year by year, and month by month, the 
army of reform has won to its ranks the ablest thinkers, 
the noblest philanthropists, the men and women of the 
most self-sacrificing and beneficent lives that the coun- 
try has produced. 

One of the most encouraging features of this reform 
is, that its advocates are not confined to any one class, 
but are to be found among the thinkers of all classes, 
Like travellers who by different routes have reached 
the summit of a range of hills, and see the same broad 
landscape stretching before them, the same fields flooded 
with sunlight, and white for the harvest—so these think- 
ers, each from his own standpoin’, see the need of the 
age; that human progress must wait for the enfranchise- 
ment of woman ; that the rights of women, like the rights 
of men, are human rights, and that both are essential to 
the well-being of the race; that we must have individu- 
als, before we can have organizations in any true sense, 
and that, as Emerson says, “husband and wife must be 
very two before they can be very one.” 

One of the most sensible and efficient of the younger 
workers for women is Mrs. Catharine V. Waite, the 
wife of Hon. C. B. Waite, of Chicago, Illinois, From 
girlhood she has been an earnest advocate of the equali- 
ty of her sex, and her constant effort has been to secure 
to women a better and more practical education, and to 
make them self-helpful and self-reliant. 

In 1859, while attending school at Galesburg, she had 
a public discussion with another young lady, advocating 
with much ability the equal rights of women. She af- 
terwards drafted a petition to the Faculty of the college, 
requesting the same facilities for the female as for the 
male student; her petition being disregarded, she left 
and went tu Oberlin, where she graduated in 1853. 

Her marriage occured in 1854, and for a few years she 
was so much engaged in domestic cares that she worked 
for the cause she had so much at heart only by the in- 
fluence which she brought to bear upon the society in 
which she moved. In 1859 she established an educa- 
tional institution for girls at Hyde Park, a few miles 
south of Chicago on the lake shore, which, under her 

admirable management, has been in successful operation 
ever since. 

As an educator, Mrs. Waite is eminently successful. 
Gifted by nature with great dignity and self-poise, she 
commands the respect and confidence of her pupils, 
while her solicitude for their best interests, so apparent 
in all she does, wins their gratitude, and lays the founda- 
tion of enduring friendship. 

One of her great merits as a teacher is her originali- 
ty. She is neither the slave of habit nor tradition; nor 
because a certain method succeeds in one instance, or 
with one class of pupils, does she think it ought to be 
universally adopted. To her mind, every pupil is a 
separate fact, and how to make the most and the best of 
the faculties of each, is the ever-present and important 
question. 

Within the last year or two, realizing how much 
girls are in need of a practical education, acquaintance 
with some handicraft that will make them self-support- 
ing, she has added to her school an industrial depart- 
ment for meeting this want. 

In 1862 Judge Waite, having been appointed Associ- 
ate Justice of Utah, moved with his family to that 
Territory, and remained two years. During this time 
Mrs. Waite collected the materials for her work, “The 
Mormon Prophet and his Harem,” one of the most re- 
liable and interesting volumes on the Mormons and 
their institutions that has ever been published. The 
winter of 1863-4 was spent by the Judge in Idaho, 
Mrs. Waite and the children remaining in Salt Lake 
City. During that winter the “Josephites”—so called 
from their leader, Joseph Smith, Jr.—were preaching 
against Brigham Young, declaring that he had depart- 
ed from the true faith in the introduction of polygamy. 
As a matter of course, these denouncers of the self-elect- 
ed “Prophet of the Lord” were anything but welcome 
guests. The houses of the Mormons, by order of the 
bishops, were closed aguinst them, and they were sub- 
jected to no litile hardship and persecution. But Mrs, 
Waite, whose sympathies were deeply enlisted, deter- 
mined that they should have a hearing. She opened 
her house to the unpopular missionaries, and there they 
preached, Sunday after Sunday, to large and deeply in- 
terested audiences. This rendered her very obn xious 


ance that she was finally compelled to have her house 
guarded by troops, Any one who is at all familiar 
with the policy of Brigham Young, and the almost cer- 
tain destruction that overtakes those who oppose him, 


turn of Judge and Mrs. Waite to Chicago, the Prophet 
left his benediction. 


tion most of the time she has been able to spae from 
her family, but, realizing more and more the importance 


wider range, and bringing her more prominently before 
the public. 

Within the last few months she has prepared and de- 
livered a lecture on the “Equality of Women in Church 
and State,” her arguments being drawn from the Bible, 
and presented from the Orthodox standpoint. It is high- 
ly spoken of by those who have heard it, one eminent 


Paul’s writing, concerning the position of woman in the 
church, the best he had ever heard. 
In regard to marriage and divorce, Mrs. Waite is con- 
servative; in fact, she does not believe in divorce ex 
cept for adultery, holding that for other causes the par- 
ties may separate, but not marry again. 
Her writings are, in many respects, the best possible 
expression of herself. What she has to say, she says 
with great directness, with no attempt at creating a 
sensation, or exhibiting herself in the character of a 
heroine. She is a clear-headed, well balanced, practical 
woman, and, if she has less faith than some in brilliant 
but remote possibilities, she more than makes amends 
by her clear perception of the thing that ought to be 
done, and how to doit. She has an instinctive dislike 
for extreme measures and unwomanly women, is conserv- 
ative, and yet, in her ready acceptance of the truth when 
it is made clear to her, and her prompt taking of the 
step before her, the moment she sees that it ought to be 
taken, she will often be found shoulder to shoulder 
with the most advanced. She must.in all cases see for 
herself, and is little given to acting with a clique, or fol- 
lowing a leader. Once convinced that a thing ought 
to be done, no one is more ready to set aside personal 
considerations, more unwearying in overcoming obsta- 
cles, or clearer sighted in devising the means for its 
accomplishment. 
In person Mrs. Waite is of medium height, still young, 
and with a face that is not only attractive, but that has 
in it something far better than mere prettiness. It is a 
face that would at once arrest the attention of a reader 
of character, like a suggestive title-page, that does not 
tell too much. She is not one of the persons whom, 
in the first five minutes of meeting, you read through, 
and seem to have known all your lifetime. Her quiet, 
attentive face arrests attention, but never quite satis- 
fies the curiosity it awakens. A certain instinctive 
reticence, a delicate reserve, leaves you always with 
the impression that there is something more to learn. 
Her dress, like herself, is unobtrusive, but will bear 
scrutiny. It is characterized by fineness of texture, 
and freedom from sharp contrasts and startling effects. 
Everything about her indicates refinement, an innate 
love of the proprieties, and an instinctive desire that 
everything should be done decently and in order. 
What she is will always be the best endorsement of 
what she says; her life the strongest arguments in 
favor of her beliefs. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


PRINCIPALSHIP OF GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Several of the Grammar Schools in Boston are com- 
posed exclusively of girls—all of these, with one excep- 
tion, have male principals, This one exception is in 
the Highland District, the school having been organized 
under the Roxbury city government. 

A short time since, an advertisement appeared in the 
public prints to the effect that an examination of appli- 
cants for the position of master of the Hancock School 
would be he'd on Wednesday, Sept. 28th. A lady asked 
if she might attend the examination, and received in re- 
sponse a “courteous but decided negative,” noreason be- 
ing assigned except the incontrovertible fact that she was 
awoman. Now it would seem that the time has come, 
when a better reason than this,should be demanded 
from city officials who refuse to allow ladies of ability 
and education to compete with gentlemen of equal 
ability and education for the principalship of our schools 
for girls. — 

It has been alleged by gentlemen with whom we have 
conversed on this subject that the position of master of 
a Boston school is one that requires more executive pow 
er than the majority of women possess. Why should a 
Boston school require so much more executive ability 
than any other? We all know that there are many 
schools in this State and in other States conducted en- 
tirely by women, and we have yet to learn that they are 
in any way infezior to those of the same character un- 
der male principa'ship. Now we deny that there are no 
Boston teachers equal in executive ability to these fe- 
male principals in other cities—we deny that female 
teachers are, as a class, inferior in executive ability to 
male teachers, and in this denial, facts, so weil establish- 
ed that to recapitulate them is useless, will bear us out, 
Incompetency, then, we declare emphatically, is not 
the reason why women are excluded from the highest 
position in ourschools. Is any other alleged? One ob- 
jector says women are not college graduates. But .his 
objection is overthrown by the fact that gentlemen 
lacking this qualification are elected to the position. 
Waut of college education, then, is not the reason. What 
isit, then? Simply this: the position commands a sala- 
ry of three th usand dollars; this salary is worth taking, 





to the Mormons, who subjected her to so much annoy- 


of woman’s enfranchisement, her labors are taking a 


Western clergyman pronouncing her explanation of | dollars. 





men are determined to take it. There is no way to The “Vicar of Bowden” isno more necessary than “he 
thwart this determination but by calling the attention of who carries out the dirt,” but the latter, to be contented, 


citizens generally to the facts. 


| does not want to be cherishing higher aims, and looking 


The School Committee is, at present, composed around for the means of attaining them. 


will appreciate the courage of Mrs. Waite in the atti- | exclusively of gentlemen, the influence of the masters is | 
tude which she assumed, and will not be surprised at 


schools shall not be monopolized by men simply because 


Mrs. Waite has given to the cause of female ¢Juca- | it pays. 


Before closing this article we would rectify one little in- 
advertence: to the statement, that the salary of the posi- 


should be added this proviso: “if filled by a gentleman.” 
The one lady principal of this city, whose school, if visit- 
ed, will be found to compare very favorably with the oth- 
er schools inthe Highland District, receives seventeen 
hundred dollars perannum. Her salary was raised to 
this figure at the same time that the compensation of the 
other Roxbury principals was fixed at three thousand 
F. Wi. T. 
Boston. 
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DRESS REFORM. 


One of the correspondents of the JourNAL, of a week 


15,000,000 American women, than to put ballots in their 
hands, It might be very well to cut those corset strings; 
but of what use would it be so long as the disposition 
and the will to get more be left ? 

The truth is, the majority of women do not realize the 
thraldom of their dress; they do not understand how 
much power is compromised by it. Their activities are 
not alive, and they do not feel the need of greater free- 
dom. Itis very difficult to persuade even some very sen- 
sible women, that the present dress does not subserve 
the purposes of the body. Dress reform cannot be ef- 
fected until woman’s business necessities demand it. 

Woman must enter a broader field of labor and inter- 
est, must become more thoroughly alive, must be more 
fully occupied with great things, before she will realize 
the necessity of casting aside the cumbrous garb that 
custom has so Jong required. Dress reform may make 
some progress cotemporary with the progress of Woman 
Suffrage, but its consummation is dependent upon and 
must come after suffrage. KE. A, M. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1870. 
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AS IT SEEMS TO ME. 


“T. W. H.,” in his “Surrendering too Soon,” made a 
plea for American girls, which seems very plausible. It 
would be comforting to feel that intelligent “help” was 
managing the domestic machinery, but experience and 
observation teach me, that in small famiiies, such help 
is not of the best kind. If one is wealthy, and an undér 
servant employed to do the rough work, I can see how 
desirable a competent American girl would be in the 
capacity of housekeeper; but where one is able to hire 
but one maid of all work, the more machine-like she 
is, the better she answers the purpose. Of course we 
do not mean so machine-like as to be stupid, but enough 
so as to preclude the possibility of aspiration or inspira- 
tion. In such families, and they outnumber all others, 
the wife usually performs the “genteel part of the work,” 
and that part which must be handled without gloves 
falls to “the girl.” 

Every woman knows that housework on the surface 
is very different from housework a few inches lower 
down. An airy kitchen, a convenient stove or range, 
sink and tubs in the best places, cupboards plenty and 
well-filled, give an air of ease to housekeeping, calculated 
to mislead the uninitiated. But with the best devised 
apparatus for lightening the burden of kitchen work, 
washing, ironing and baking days call for muscle; for 
Doty neither starches, hangs out the clothes, nor scrubs 
the floor; self-heating smoothing irons are not self-pro- 
pelling, and all the yeast powder in the world will not 
of itself raise even a feather. Except a woman abide 
in the ship, yes, more than abide, be its compass, guide, 
anchor and crew, ye would all perish. 

Beside the three heavy portions of work named, there 
is the incidental work, which, like college and : :minary 
“incidentals,” amounts to more than all others combi: - 
ed, and it will keep the swiftest footed Camilla scou~i. 
the plain from morning till night. To name the ite s , 
making the aggregate women call “the extras,” would 
be as difficult as to name the descendants of Abraham. 
And then, if there is a little one in the house, and another 
just toddling out of babyhood, “the extras”’ become aw- 
ful in magnitude and importance. 

An American girl, with only aspiration enough to 
keep her soul fluttering, does not take kindly to the 
drudgery that fastens like barnacles to the best ordered 
house. She wants to read, to write, and enjoy the society 
Madam attracts to herself, and “she is right in her de- 
mands; but in the division of labor in that small family, 
her share, together with her individual work, will con- 
sume all of the time. Where girls are detailed to do 
certain kinds of work, tending the door, waiting upon 
tables, etc., they have leisure to useas they please; but 
where one family hires girls for these separate oflices, 
there are five hundred employing them for miscellaneous 
work. 

Dinah and Norah will work the treadmill with un- 
complaining patience. Ifthe latter finds time “to go 
out a bit wid’ me cousin this avenin’,ma’am,” she is con- 
tented, and her chief desire gratified; but no Patrick 
will make up the day of an American girl, which was 
given to “incidental work.’’ In her composition there 
is a something that keeps her climbing and reaching 
out. She belongs to aclass forever “haunted by a dream 
of better,” a dream that will never make our Irish or 
colored girls restless and dissatisfied. And is it not well? 
The world has need of “hewers of wood and drawers 





and consequently , as in ail other departments of labor, 





And again, few women would know how to treat 


considerable, and opposed to the admission of women to , “help” as capable as themselves in the kitchen, and far 
the warm gratitude of the Josephites, or that they be-| their body. The influence of other high officials is ex- | more entertaining in the parlor. 
came the devoted friends of the family. After the re-| tended in the same direction, and the only chance for 


Amicable feelings 
; would not be likely to result from superior servants 


fair play is for the citizens generally to take the matter _ working for inferior mistresses, and our bright American 
Joseph visited their home at Hyde Park, and at parting | in hand. and insist that the position of principal of girls’ , girls would be very apt to belong to the superior order, 


' A woman, finding herself in such relation, must possess 
| Saintly virtues, if she does not throw up an intrench- 
| ment of money, to keep “the girl” in her place, and “the 
girl” must have a soul purged of all earthliness, if she 


tion under consideration is three thousand dollars, | does not intimate to my lady, that she is not worth for. 


tifying. 

To have the connection harmonious between employ- 
er and employed, it seems to us there must be a gulf 
fixed, not so wide but love and sympathy may span it, 
but too wide for hand-in-hand companionship. While 
we do not believe “one half the world is ready saddled 
and bridled for the other half, booted and spurred, to ride,” 
yet we do believe, because we see it, that a multitude of 
men and women are born for service, from whom nature 
mercifully withheld ever-beckoning ideals. 

It was such a blessed relief to us, to know Martha (col- 
ored) stood at the helm of our work, as happy as a bird, 


or So ago, says, he would ratlgr cut the corset strings of and making the lower regions ring with her “When the 


gen’ral roll is called, I’ll be thar, I'll be thar-ar-yar, &c.,” 
because an American girl of intelligence, and full of ambi- 
tion, had been there before her, and she could not sing, 
for her heart complained bitterly. “Dying to read the 
Atlantic Monthly, dying to look over all the papers, and 
hopelessly dead to read ‘Malbone,’” was not a condition 
to make either of us songful or contented. *'Miscella- 
neous work” will roll up like an avalanche if some one 
does not hourly beat it back. Housework is like no oth- 
er work under the sun—it is never finished. Let a wo- 
man, to-day, think she has done two days’ work, that to- 
morrow she may have the time to herself, and to-morrow 
will confront her with work as inflexible as unexpect- 
ed. And for a girl to hire out to a woman, keeping 
only one assistant, with the expectation of finding much 
time for self-improvement, disappointment awaits. 

No more plowing, sowing and reaping until next 
year, says the farmer, and he puts away his imple- 
ments. What implement may his wife put away until 
next year? When I said to Martha, “No more fruit to 
can until another autumn,” I named the only thing 
that has not to be repeated every week. Thomas 
Beecher once counted the number of dishes to be wash- 
ed, after the preparation of a meal for one person. 
Though I have forgotten the figures, yet I remember 
they were appalling—bis mathematical accuracy made 
me a “discontented pendulum” ever after. Multiply 
the number by a multiplier corresponding with the size 
and demands of your family, and tell me how much time 
is consumed by simple dish-washing. Three times a 
day repeat that exercise, and if one can save herself 
from being converted into a machine, she will have, 
achieved a victory. 

What will our American girls do? Thanks to the 
women of the JouRNAL and Revolution, to Col. Hig- 
ginson, Wendell Phillips, Blackwell, Tilton, Beecher and 
others, work of all kinds is coming totheir hand. There 
is no longer need for a woman to either sew, teach, or 
work in akitchen. She has a variety to choose from, 
and it is her fault if she does not choose wisely. Men 
sit upon “sulky plows” and turn furrows in the field. 
Planting, reaping and mowing machines are making field 
work easy and within woman’s province. This work is 
neither so laborious nor humdrum, as common “base- 
ment work,” and it pays far better. 

If housework is not woman’s work, whose is it? Itis 
her work, but it has different aspects from different 
points. To the housemaid it is, “for value received, I do 
it”’—to the wife, “for loved ones I do it.” In one case it 
is mechanical—in the other love enables a heart to en- 
ter it. To one who never sends longings towards your li- 
brary, whose eyes never wander beyond a kitchen ex- 
cept to see another in a shanty with Michael, house- 
work is a second nature. Let such do it. 

SIDNEY, O. Miriam M. CoLe. 


ADDRESS OF THE WOMEN OF FRANCE TO THE WO- 
MEN OF ALL NATIONS, AUG. 20, 1870. 


(Translated by Mrs. Horace MANN.) 


Women of all Nations :—If the voices of the women 
of France could have been heard in the counsels of the 
two peoples now engaged in war, they would have con- 
demned the odious contest, and perhaps if our cries 
had been heard, the two armies would have refused to 
march in obedience to the orders of iniquitous gov- 
ernments, who place the interest of their dynasties 
above that of nations. 

The crime is consummated, but we do not cease to 
deplore it, and to suffer from it. The blind fortune of 
combats, the chances of superior force, the incapacity 
of court generals, chosen to lead our heroic soldiers, 
and that of the chief who has arrogated to himself the 
honor of commanding them, and, perhaps, a sad but in- 
exorable justice, have made France, too harshly pun- 
ished for a moral degeneracy of twenty years, the thea- 
ter of war. 

Now that legions of their slain have drenched our soil 
in blood, we ought to be willing, at the price of every 
sacrifice, to offer up for the deliverance of our country, 
our brothers, our husbands, even the last of our sons, 
to save it and to restore it to its mission of the apostle 
of humanity. If we raise our voices to you, sisters of 
all nations, it is not to betray France, by imploring for 
itashameful peace. It cannot haye mercy, it cannot 
find pardon, until it has repulsed the invasion of ‘ts 
frontiers, and obtained the punishment of those who 
have brought upon it the violation of its sacred soil. 
One voice names the guilty parties. 








of water,” and in wisdom have they been furnished it. 


Free France could have nothing to fear from free 
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Germany. What it could not see without alarm, too 
soon justified, was a Germany, at once oppressed and 
oppressive, in the hands of one of those military des- 
pots of which it has had too frequent experience. The 
first clause of a treaty of peace between the two nations 
should be a deposition of their two governments. 
This condition France will fulfil. 

You, sisters of all civilized nations, women of all neu- 
tral nations, who see with horror this frightful massa- 
cre of men, and whose hearts do not deceive themselves 

‘when they seek for those who have caused it, labor 
with us in this work of deliverance! Even you, wo- 
men of Germany, whom we cannot hate, even in the 
vagaries of your abused patriotism, and whom we pity 
as we pity ourselves, for being the victims of the odious 
measures of sovereigns, to you it belongs, of all others, 
to snatch tke arms from the hands of the combatants 
by your cries of reprobation. It is for you to proclaim 
that the war which divides us is an outrage to humani 
ty, by destroying its noblest races, and that people of 
the same stock, having, like aspirations, like solid 
interests, can be rivals only in the peaceful struggles of 
civilizing progress. In the war of Rome and Alba, the 
Sabine women threw themselves, weeping, between the 
two armies. Let new Sabine women bring to a close 
afratricidal war, amid the applause of Europe, which 
peholds with consternation this gigantic duel. Our ar 
mies might have invaded Germany; we might have 
taken upon ourselves that noble role which the chances 
of the first combat give to you, an opportunity which 
we do not yield to you without jealousy. Learn how to 
ect your part before the world, which is gazing upon us 
and judging us. 

Yes, we conjure you, for our sakes, and especially for 
your own sakes, and for the glory of your nation, do not 
allow those who are dear to you to think of invading 
Paris. For Paris, in spite of the shame that now over- 
shadows it, is the holy city, the heart of humanity, its 
brain to think, its arm to act. It 4s the Rome of mod- 
ern times, to which the whole world listens, and which 
the whole world contemplates. Whoever invades it will 
be called the barbarians of historx. 

Besides, Paris is no longer the open city which the co- 
alition of kings saw given up to it half a century ago; 
it is the invincible fortress of the idea (ideas?). At the 
first shot which falls within its enclosure, all manly 
France, all liberal Europe, will rush to defend it, and 
not leave one of its invaders to point out the way to it 
to his children. 

But no; we hope still not to see so many orphans and 
widows made ‘by the odious caprices of two kings, 

‘drunk with the intoxication of the throne. Your gen- 
erals, like our own, should recoil before the bloody work 
they are pursuing. 

There have been enough useless hecatombs of men, 
who, all of one heart, have thought the era of brutal 
conquests was ended, that nations no longer looked 
upon each other as herds of animals, but have thought 
they had aright to be free, and to belong to the nation 
of its own choice. 

Germany has too soon forgotten those great truths pro- 
claimed by her own philosophers. That is its crime in 
the eyes of posterity. It is for you, women of thinking 
Germany, to make it repent of this crime. The popu- 
lar wars of France, those which have made you bear 
every sacrifice, even the loss of liberty, have been wars 
of emancipation, and we women of liberal France have 
condemned the first unjust interventions, those of Rome 
and Mexico. Let our enlightened patriotism serve as an 
example for yours. 

Unite with us then, women of Germany, women of 
all nations, and soon may peace eternal, inviolable 
peace, having for its basis the dignity, the right, the lib- 
erty of nations, not force and conquest, signed by our 
common intervention, between the two hostile na- 
tions, enemies now, allies yesterday and to-morrow, 
have all other free nations for its guarantee. Let that 
peace be written, not only in history and its archives, 
but in the consciences of all men and women. Let it 
be the first dogma and the first duty of ages 
to come; let the generations which are now growing 
to manhood learn from us to reject from human com- 
munion whoever may dare to violate it, and let those 
yet unborn suck in with their mother’s milk a ha- 
tred of those hereditary despots whose interest alone 
it is to divide nations. 

May the hundreds of thousands of victims fallen 
to-day upon the fields of battle not perish in vain; 
may the price of so much generous blood be the lib- 
erty of the world, and hereafter, on the peaceful earth, 
may those who have armed, who now arm, who 
will arm people ‘ against people, brothers against 
brothers, be held thrice cursed, cursed, cursed, in the 
past, in the present, and in the future. 

Paris, Ava, 20, 1870. 


RECORDS OF THE PAST. 


JUSTICE TO OHIO. 


A gentleman said to me the other day, “Do you 
remember whether the women at the convention held 
in Ohio, in April, 1850, really claimed the right of suf: 
frage for woman ?” 

“They did most emphatically,” I replied. 

“Are you sure 2” 

“As sure a3 I am that a convention was held.” 

“I wish we had the documents,” said he; “I suppose 
Wwe could get at the old files of the Bugle and Tribune— 
the whole proceedings were reported.” 

“Yes, and the Tribune has never since given our 
movement so full and fair arecord. And do you not 
remember that the essay, a year afterward, attributed 
at the time to Mrs. J. Stuart Mill, published in the 
Westminster Review, for July, 1851, on the Enfranchise- 
ment of Women, makes mention of the Ohio movement 
in these words:—‘Its first public demonstration appears 
to have been a convention of women, held in the State 
of Ohio, in the spring of 1850.’ ” 


“But that was a mistake. The Seneca Falls Conven- | 
tion preceded that, by nearly two years.” 


frage.” | 

“There is no gainsaying that, if you arecorrect. But 
are you not mistaken? ‘The tract published in the Rev- 
olution office, Park Row, New York, 1868, puts these 
words into the essay of Mrs. Mill:—Its first public dem- 
onstration appears to have been a convention of women 
held in the State of New York, July, 1858” That seems 
to falsify your record.” 

I stood aghast, and answered, “I know that I am 
right. And all the copies of that most excellent essay 
published in the series of Woman’s Rights tracts years 
ago—and of which I purchased and sold, and gave away, 
hundreds,.if not thousands, of copies—had the words, 
‘Ohio, in the spring of 1850.’ ”’ 

“Some one, then, has done Ohio a grievous wrong by 
striking the noble State entirely out of that noble essay, 
and placing therein the name of New York.” 

“I will go to the bottom of this matter,” I said to my- 
self, as soon as my friend left me. Surely, no one could 
be so mean as to put words into the mouth of Mrs. Mill 
which she did not utter. If she had not heard of the 
Seneca Falls Convention,and was mistaken, why not 
have corrected her statement by a foot-note, and have let 
her own words and convictions have stood,as in honor 
bound, as she gave them tothe world? She had heard 
of the Ohio movement in the direction of Woman Suf- 
frage. It was world-wide in its notoriety—not perhaps 
the convention, so much as the actionof the women of 
my native State. 

As early as 1840, there were women in Ohio discussing 
the condition of women, and searching into the laws and 
their bearing upon the sex. Conventions were not so 
much the humor of the dayas now. There were few 
railroads and nosteamers to facilitate the coming together 
of masses of the people. Companies met in their parlors, 
and talked of wrongs and rights, of justice and truth. 
Abby Kelley had stirred up the inhabitants of north- 
ern Ohio,and in southern Ohio there were those that 
openly spoke and wrote their beliefs that woman’s 
“sphere” was as high, deep and broad as she had ca- 
pacity for making ‘it. 

In the town where I lived at that time, McConnels- 
ville, Morgan Co., though a small village hid among the 
hills, we kept’ up a “Sorosis” in spirit, (though we 
had never heard the word,) in shape of a ladies’ society 
for improvement, where no sectarianism or party issue 
was discussed. But the highest moral, intellectual, edu- 
cational and physical condition of women — everything 
appertaining to woman’s life or interest, was in order. 
From very small beginnings, here and there, thoughts 
were spread abroad, that culminated, in 1850, in the 
calling of a convention at Salem, Columbiana Count y, 
Ohio. 

This convention was largely attended and well report- 
ed. Other conventions were being held,in counties, 
towns, and other partsof the State. Their purpose will 
be seen by what follows :— 

Delegates had been duly elected to constitute a con- 
vention for the purpose of revising and changing the 
Constitution of the State. 

This body met and organized May 6,1850. I find 
that on the 8th of May, the third day of the session, Mr. 
Thompson said :— 

“T have a memorial, sent here by a number of citizens 
of Stark and Columbiana Counties, asking that equal 
rights to the whole people, without regard to sex or col- 


or, may be engrafted as a provision of the new Consti- 
tution.—Ohio Com. Debates, May 8, 1850. 


This memorial was prepared and circulated by Mrs. 
M. A. Johnson, wife of Oliver Johnson, now of the In- 
dependent, Mrs. J. E. Jones, Mrs. Emily Robinson, 
Mrs. Josephine Griffing, and many others, and was 
probably the first memorial asking equal rights for 
women ever presented to any legalized deliberative body 
in this or any other nation. (If any record of any pre- 
vious action of this kind exist, I hope it will be made 
known.) 


On Wednesday, May 15th, Mr. Cook said, he held in 
his hand two memoria!s, from Stark and Portage one, 
etc. The other, that the new Constitution may accord 
to all members of our Commonwealth equal rights, po- 
litical and civil, without regard to sex or color. 

On May 20th, Mr. Coak said, I have in my hand 
a petition signed by one hundred and two citizens of 
Randolph in the county of Portage. . .. asking that the 
Constitution accord to all members of our Common- 
wealth equal rights, political and civil, without regard 
to sex or color. 

O. C, R., May 30.—Mr. Cook said, I have a petition 
from Esther Hayes, and seventy-nine other females, and 
eighty males, asking that the new Constitution accord ‘o 
all the members of our Commonwealth equal, politi- 
cal and civil rights, without re to sex or color. 
I have also a petition from R. G. Howers, thirty-eight 
other males, and fifty females,on the same subject. Also 
apetition from Margaret C. Gorrigues, and forty-two 
other females and thirty-five males, on the same subject. 

0.C, R. June 3d. — Mr. Hitchcock, of Cuyahoga Co., 
presented the petition of R. N. Sanford, and sixty-four 
others, praying the Committee to provide in the amend- 
ed Constitution for granting the right of suffrage to all.te- 
males over eighteen years of age. 

June 10th.—Mr. Cook presented a petition from T. 
C. Heighton, and forty-seven other citizens of Portage 
County, praying that the new Constitution may accord 
to all members of our Commonwealth equal rights, po- 
litical and social, irrespective of sex or color. 

June 28.—Mr. Hawkins presented two memorials, 
signed by one hundred and twenty ladies »f Morgan 
County, praying that the word “male” be left out of the 
Constitution and that such provision be therein insert- 
ed, as shall restore to woman her rights without im- 
pairing, or in any way abridging, those which belong to 
nen. 

July 8—Mr. Cook presented a petition from Anna 
Clark, and sixty other citizensof Portage County, pray- 
ing that the new Constitution accord to all members of 
our Commonwealth equal rights, so and social, 
without regard tosex or color. O.C.R. 


Shall I follow up these reports, and give you the 
whole action of a Convention of the men and women 





of Ohio, as revealed through two volumes, of 700 


pages each, lasting one hundred and thirty-five days? 
The effect of these petitions, and of all arguments in their 
“True, it seems Mrs. Mill had not heard of that Con- | behalf upon the minds of these law-makers of the State of 
vention, and that she had heard of the Ohio Convention, | Ohio, was to receive forthe suffrage for women, seven 
and that she knew of it as claiming the right of suf-| votes. I will here record their names. Cook, Perkins» 
Gray, Stebbins, Stickney, Townsend and Woodbury. 


All honor to them. 

Hundreds of petitions were sent to the same body, 
for the striking of the word “white” from the Constitu- 
tion. The colored men received 11 yeas and 68 nays. 

I think that this well authenticated action of the advo- 
cates of Woman's Suffrage in Ohio will put at rest all 
eavil, of which I have heard much of late, as to whether 
Suffrage was claimed at that time. 

We had seven votes for woman’s rights in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, in 1850, and the colored people 
eleven. 

In the Senate of the United States 1867, nine votes 
were given for right of suffrage for woman, and of that 
nine from all the States of the Union, two (if I mis- 
take not) were from Ohio. How many of those were 
from Massachusetts or New York? 

By-and-by I will send you extracts from some of the 
speeches made by our friends at that time, and the won- 
der will cease, that Ohio to-day has thirty-eight organ- 
ized county associations for the suffrage of woman. 

Excuse this long article if itneeds excuse, and give 
me credit for maintaining the honor of my native State. 

To have it doubted that we did ask the right of suf- 
frage, was more than my weak nerves could bear. 


Yours, Frances D. GAGE. 
New York. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Alice Cary is visiting Barnum at Bridgeport, Ct. 


The King of Sweden is an advocate of Woman Suf- 
e. 





A ‘clothing tirm in Boston employs 3000 hands— 
mostly girls. 


The Bible is now printed in no less than twenty-five 
of the modern languages of India. 


Bismarck thus delivered himself of his opinion of the 
Belgian troops: “All great-coat and no soldier.” 


A forty pound bear entered a Sunday school in Trav- 
erse, Michigan, last Sunday. He learned one lesson. 


A large needle factory is about to be established in 
Newark, which will turn out 409,000 self-threading 
needles per day. 


The largest Sunday school in the world is at Stock- 
port, England. It has three hundred teachers and five 
thousand scholars. 


Mrs. General Lander, known to old theater-goers as 
Miss Davenport, is soon to make her debut in Boston as 
a Shakspearean reader. 


It is a good sign for the cause of women that the sala- 
ries of lady teachers are increased in almost every sec- 
tion of the country. 


A great cry comes from India for women doctors, as 
men are not permitted to visit the women, who, when 
sick, suffer from every neglect. 


At a lecture given in Frankfort, Indiana, not long 
since, the tickets read: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God. Admit one.” 


Over five hundred thousand small trees, mostly moun- 
tain cotton-woods, have been set out in Denver, Col., 
within the past three years. 


A romantic lady, one of the Shoddy family, at New- 
port, thought the lovely sunsets there “about a huccle- 
berry ahead” of any she had ever seen. 


A bequest made by John Adams, some fifty years 
ago, has at length realized its object in the magnificent 
Adams Academy, just completed in Quincy, Mass. 


Professor Thatcher, of Yale College, while studying 
in Germany, taught the Crown Prince of Prussia what 
he knows of the English language. 


Parker Pillsbury, lately connected with the Revo- 
lution, has engaged to preach for six months to a Rad- 
ical congregation in Salem, Ohio. What next? 


The Czar has the largest income of all the sovereigns 
of Europe. the crown domain of Russia reaching, it is 
said, the extraordinary extent of 1,900,000 square miles. 


The New England Female Medical College has erected 
a commodious edifice the past season. It is to be oc- 
cupied at the opening of the term on the 2d of No- 
vember. 


Lady Cowley is acting as messenger between Napo- 
leon and Eugénie, in recognition of the friendship ex- 
tended to Lord Cowley when British ambassador to the 
Tuileries. 


The class just entered at Yale is the largest ever ad- 
mitted (numbering nearly two hundred) and contains 
the first colored student that ever presented himself for 
admission. . 


An Adirondacker at Saratoga, seeing a Broadway 
belle driving her pheton, with the negro in livery be- 
hind, remarked, “That negro must pay that nice looking 
gir) a pile to drive for him.” 


The woods of Passaic County, N. J., are reported to 
be intested by a Bengal tiger, which is supposed to have 


escapéd from a circus, and large parties are scouring the 
woods in search of the brute. 


A London firm has contracted to supply a house in 
Paris with siz thousand mourning bonnets and sixty 
thousand yards of crape within the next fortnight, and 
at Berlin the orders given are far greater. 


Thescientific gentlemen at Salem have been discuss- 
ing the sexes of plauts. and it was announced that 
male flowers only resulted from a weakened vitality. 
ow this weakness may also be attributed to wall- 

owels. 


Charles C. Burleigh, one of the most eloquent of the 
early anti-slavery champions, has been for some years 
the minister of an Independent Society in Florence, 
Mass. We understand he has resigned his pastorate, 
and that he will soon take up his residence in Philadel- 
phia. 


The first church organ in Boston was put into King’s 
Chapd, in 1713, bui so great was the prejudice against it 
that fer seven months it stood unpacked in the vestibule 
of the church. When it was put up, and its sounds 
were heard, it met with favor. It was related that one 





old aay as her opinion of it by saying: “Itvsa 
fae he rx of whistles, but an awful plaything for the 


New York, Oct. 14.—The annual Conference of the 
Free Methodists commenced this morning in the church 
on 48th street. The Conference was organized by the 
election of B. T. Roberts, of the Southern Circuit of Vir- 
inia, who presided, and William Gould and John 
awes, of Virginia, for Secretaries. A prayer meeting 
was then held, — for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon the modern Sodom, as New York was 
termed. The most important business transacted was 
the adoption of the following resolution directed against 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked city :— 

Resolved, That we regret the growing tendency of 
women in the worldly community to adorn themselves 
with such useless fripperies and vanities as usually come 
under the name of trimmings, such as lace fringes, 
braids, embroideries, strips of velvet, and other nonsen- 
sical gewgaws. as setting a bad example to Christian 
matrons and daughters of our land. 


Géngational 




















HYDE PARK SEMINARY. | 


It is the design of this Institution to furnish a thorough and 
practical education to women at the lowest possible cost. 

Students will be furnished with board a cost, which may be 
brought as low as $2.00 per week, and will not exceed $2.50. 

In order to reduce the expense of board so low, each student 
will be required to give one hour per day to household pursuits, 

Employment will be furnished to those desiring it, which will 
materially lessen these already reduced expenses. 

For the present we shall undertake only machine-sewing, plain 
and ornamental needlework, drawing on wood and ornamental 
painting, and the manufacture of hose and other garments with 
knitting-machines. 

For further information address 


MRS. C. V. WAITE, Principal, 
Sept. 17, 161 La Salle St CHICAGO, _ 
HOMEOPATHIC 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OP MISSOURI. 
The Ninth Annual Term of this Institution will commence on the 
25th of October Next. 

A preliminary course will open on the 16th, and continue until 
the opening of the regular session. Women will be admitted as 
students to all the benefits and privileges of the Institution, and 
with the abundant facilities, 2 thorough course is guaranteed. 

For particulars apply to ; 


J.T. TEMPLE, M.D., Dean, 
Corner of Fourteenth and Olive streets, 
Or CHAS. VASTINE, M.D., Registrar, 
Oct. 8. lm 703 Pine street. 


MISS L. W. DREW 

Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 

To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinyg, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 
Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 

Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 7. 
Oct. 8. im. 





HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 
Florence Hights, New Jersey. 


The regular Lecture Term will commence Novy. 21, and continue 
twenty weeks. Ladies and Gentlemen admitted on equal terms. 
Our course of instruction is complete and thorough in Anatomy, 
with dissections, Operative Surgery, and Obstetrics, with demon- 
Geatens, as well as in the doctrine peculiar to the Hygienic 

ool, 


N. B.—A limited number of Frek Scno.arsuirs will be 
granted to poor and deserving women who desire to become Hy- 
gienic physicians, nurses or lecturers. 


Pleasant accommodations for patients at all seasons. For cir- 
cuiars address . 


Oct. 8. 6t A. T. TRALL, M.D. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries, They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’elock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 


SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
America. 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper management, toa better moral development, and ot- 
fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an Academic Department. Its 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-Schoo! in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col” 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach, all 
the desirable languages of Southern Europe. , then, 
as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. , 
For further particulars address 











JAMES T. ALLEN, 
Aug. 6. tf West Newton, Mass. 
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SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS! 


ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


Our previous offer of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for five 
months has been very acceptable, and largely accepted. 
Great numbers have availed themselves of the generous 
offer to put the paper in the hands of their friends, who 
will continue it, in most instances, on their own ac- 
count. 

We have now another proposition. WE WILL SEND 
THE WoMAN’sS JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS FOR SIXTY 
CENTS, commencing with the first week of September. 
Here is a great chance to push the JoURNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. Subscribe for 
yourfriends. Persuade others to subscribe for it. If 
every one of our subscribers will devote half a day to 
canvassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list ina 
fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite in a simul- 
taneous effort to add this thousand names to our list. 
With the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage meeting 
to be held in Boston the 29th of September, and with 
the preparations for the Woman Suffrage Bazar, which 
is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, with- 
out any change from the original plan, the next four 
months of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL will be exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIxTY CENTS FOR FOUR 
M NTHs! 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


The MAssAcuUsETTS WoMAN SUFFRAGE STATE 
CENTRAL CoMMITTEE will meet at No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, on Monday, at 11 A. M., to take such action as is 
deemed necessary in order to carry out the objects of the 
Convention of September 29. The following are the mem- 
bers of the Committee: Julia Ward Howe, Jacob M. 
Manning, D. D., Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mar. 
garet W. Campbell, Jesse H. Jones, George H. Vibbert, 
Mary A. Livermore, W. G. Gordon, Seth Hunt, James 
Freeman Clarke, Zilpha Spooner. 





NOT SATISFIED. 


The advocates of Woman Suffrage have been com- 
pelled to run the gauntlet of this question almost semi- 
hourly, since the adjournment of the Republican Con- 
vention at Worcester—‘“Are you satisfied with the action 
of the Convention on the subject of Woman Suffrage ?” 

“Satisfied?” No! How could we be satisfied, when 
by their vote the Convention refused to recognize the 

justice of our claims, and postponed indetinitely all con- 
sideration of them? To be sure they gave us courtesy— 
all save Hon. Harvey Jewell—they gave us respectful 
treatment, compliment and gallantry. But no amount 
of honeyed politeness can compensate for the injustice 
they enacted by vote. And to be satisfied with it, is to 
be satisfied with temporary defeat—or, as “H. B. B.” puts 
it in the disguise of pleasanter language, with “victory 
deferred,” which is the same thing. Asin many another 
defeat, we gained some substantial advantages, and 
these “H. B. B.” has already enumerated. 

When Gen. Grant was seeking possession of Vicks- 
burg, he attempted several methods, before resorting to 
the siege and bombardment to which the beleaguered 
city finally capitulated. Discomfited again and again 
by the futility or miscarriage of his endeavors, from the 
failure of every one of which he learned wisdom, and 
gained strength, at no time, with any impartial success, 
or “victory deferred,” was he satisfied. The enemy 
with whom he was contending disputed every inch of 
his progress, sought an abatement of his demands, and 
an extension of time. But the resolute commander 
would listen to no proposition, save “unconditional sur- 
render,” enforcing the demand with the menace which 
had come to mean something—“I propose to move im- 
mediately on your works.” The “unconditional surren- 
der” followed, and Gen. Grant was “satisfied.” 

Our position is analogous. We were headed off in what 
we attempted at the Republican Convention—attempted, 
with small expectation of success. We did not obtain 
the recognition that we had a right to ask, and to ex- 
pect, considering our relation to the Republican party, 
and its not groundless claims to be the party of freedom 
and progress. Incidentally, we gained a great deal, and 
for it, we “thank God, and take courage!” 

But our partial success—our “victory deferred”—or 
our defeat—whichever one chooses to call it—and they 
all mean the same—should only stimulate us to more 
courageous endeavors, to more persistent efforts, to 
more tireless energy. We are never to think of satis- 
faction till we gain all that we ask for—and we demand 
the uttermost that men have, in the way of legal and po- 
litical rights and privileges. 

Neither do we believe that Woman Suffragists, be- 
cause of the courtesy accorded them by the Republican 
Convention, should henceforth pin their faith wholly on 
the sleeve of the Republican party, or go hanging on 
its skirts. It is rare that help comes to us from the 
quarter whence we look for it, and have a right to ex- 
pect it. The Christ of God “came to his own, and they 
received him not.” It was the Gentiles who accepted 
him. And this memory was our consolation at the 
close of the Republican Con~ention, when it voted an 

ignoring of our just and reasonable claims. 





We, who believe in our cause, who have given our- 
selves to it for life, as we have given ourselves to our 
husbands and children, are to be true to ourselves, and 
our convictions. We are to lean on no individual, or 
body of individuals, to do our work for us. 


“Know ye not who would be free, 
Themselves must strike the blow ?” 


The work will not go on unless we followit up. We 
must concentrate on Massachusetts. Base no illusive 
hopes on the present attitude of the Republican party 
in this State. It may prove our leader out of the pres- 
ent Egypt of womanhood—and it may not. “Push 
things,” yourselves, as our army did at Richmond. And 
until the odious distinction of sex is abolished in legis- 
lation, and we are admitted to all the “rights, privileges 
and immunities of American citizenship,” equally with 
American men, let American women refuse to be “sat- 
isfied.” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING IN FITCHBURG. 


At the request of afew of the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage in Fitchburg, Mass., a Woman Suffrage meeting 
was appointed in the ‘Town Hall, on the evening of Oc- 
tober 11th—the night before the meeting of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention in that city. Lucy Stone, Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Margaret Campbell and Mrs. Liv- 
ermore were pledged to attend it. 

We felt that a meeting called at that time and place 
was a great mistake, and we went to Fitchburg reluc- 
tantly. The Democrats held a meeting in the upper 
hall—ours was in the hall below. At a very early hour 
the women’s meeting was packed solidly with an almost 
suffocating mass of humanity, wedged in everywhere 
that foothold could be obtained, and extending far out 
into the entries. Patiently and attentively they main- 
tained their positions, despite the heat and weariness, 
till the close. It was a good audience to talk to. The 
upturned faces were bright and keen with intelligence 
and interest, and reflected the utterances of the speak- 
ers, with whom they seemed en rapport. Despite the 
noise overhead, the shouting, stamping, “hooraying” 
and deafening brass band, our Woman Suffrage meet- 
ing was very satisfactory. We changed our opinion, 
and came to the conclusion that the meeting, after all, 
was not a mistake. Lucy Stone and Mrs. Livermore 
did the talking. Our indefatigable Mrs. Campbell did 
the work, and obtained thirty subscribers to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. “Deeds, not words,” is her motto, and she 
lives up to it. 

It is amazing what an amount of tobacco smoke and 
tobacco expe:toration, shouting. stamping, scream- 
ing, laughing, hurrahing, chaffering and deafening 
noise, is requisite to a political convention. (We will 
say nothing of the drinking, which iscarried on sub 
rosa, so that it can only be estimated by the undoubted 
results.) 

“Bring up the caucus to the level of the parlor!” says 
Wendell Phillips. And Heaven knows, there is need of 
the adjuration: But can itbe done? Never, till digni- 
fied and womanly women are admitted to the caucus, 
the primary meeting and the convention. Last night, 
when women entered the “Ladies’ Parlor” of the “Fitch- 
burg House,” not knowing that it was transformed for 
the nonce into a committee room, the men present doff- 
ed their hats, and notwithstanding the air was blue with 
smoke, took their cigars from their lips, toned down 
their loud speech, and tried to keep in the background 
one or two irrepressibles among them, who were “bound 
to have their say,” in a boisterous fashion. And this is 
a hint of what will occur when men and women attend 
political meetings together. 

We left early the next morning for Boston with Mrs. 
Stone and Mrs. Campbell, and are unable to report at 
this time of writing, whether or not the Democratic 
Convention took any action relative to Woman Sutfrage. 
We shall know before going to press. 

Oct. 12th. 





THE BAZAR MEETING. 


The interest in the Woman Suffrage Bazar is wide- 
spread and increasing. A meeting of those interested 
was held in the Meionaon, on Monday afternoon, which 
was large and enthusiastic. Most ofthe suburban towns 
were represented, and residents of towns in Western 
Massachusetts sat side by side with far dwellers on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Mrs. Howe presided, and opened the meeting with a 
felicitous address. She urged the importance of thorough 
preparation in order to insure the perfect success of the 
fair. It had been said of Lord John Russell that his 
confidence in himself was so great that, notwithstand- 
ing ‘his experience had been altogether iu civic life, 
he would at five minutes’ notice be ready to take com- 
mand of the channel fleet, and carry it into battle with 
the enemy. The ladies of the Association were notso 
rash as that, and were desirous to provide for all contin- 
gencies beforehand, and organize the fair in all its prin- 
cipal departments at the present time. The needle and 
the thimble must be set busily to work at once. These 
instruments, though minute, were potent, and by the in- 
dustry of woman had built churches and schoolhouses, 
and furnished in no small measure the sinews of war in 
memorable contests. Man always sought to secure his 
rights by war. but woman’s method to secure hers was 
by work. Paul had enjoined effurt to overthrow wick- 
edness in high places, and conquests of this kind it spe- 
cially belonged to woman to achieve. Much had been 
said about woman’s conquests, meaning by this the con- 
quest of men’s hearts. Women had s metimes boasted 
that they had made more conquests of that kind than they 
could count on their fingers. The speaker intimated 
that such conquests were not worthy of boasting, bat 
those gained by the higher and nobler sentiments of ha- 
man nature. She doubted not that when those wlio 
were indifferent to the claims of woman had opporti- 
nity to visit the fair, and meet personally the ladies en- 
gaged in conducting it, these indifferent ones might be 





brought in some degree, at least, into sympathy and co- 
operation. 

Lucy Stone read a letter from Mrs. Armenia S. White, 
of Concord, N. H., pledging help to the Bazar from 
that State. There will be a New Hampshire depart- 
ment. Blankets, canned fruits, counterpanes, and fancy 
articles, are already donated to it. 

Friends of Woman Suffrage in Philadelphia, in Wil- 
mington, Del., and in several towns of New Jersey, also 
sent promises of substantial aid, and specified the shape 
their assistance would assume, which was mainly that 
of articles of use and intrinsic worth. 

Mr. McPhail of this city, who has donated the Ba- 
zar a piano worth $1000, proposes to help the ladies 
sell it, and the announcement was made that he would 
furnish tickets to those ladies who would aid him in 
disposing of it, before the Bazar opens. The tickets 
are put at $2.00, and can be obtained at the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, or at Mr. McPhail’s Piano store, 
No. 385 Washington street. 

It was voted to have a Children’s Department in the 
Bazar, filled with the contributions of children, and 
presided over by them. 

Also a Soldiers’ Department, For this Department, 
contributions are to be solicited of members of the army, 
for whose comfort and well-being the women of the 
country were active and self-sacrificing during the war, 
jn the Sanitary and Christian Co:missions, and in 
other ways. “Turn about is fair play.” 

Alsoan Art Department, to which artists will con- 
tribute by donations and loans of works of art, which 
will be arranged to the best advantage. Some hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of pictures are already promised by 
artists—among them a crayon sketch of Mrs. Howe 
already bargained for at $125. 

A Refreshment Department, where dinners, lunches 
and teas can be obtained,and where friends can have 
opportunity for social enjoyment, as they dine and lunch 
together. 

A Book Department, well filled with salable and val- 
uab'e books, a very handsome beginning being already 
pledged to this nook of the Bazar. 

An Autograph and Photograph Department, which 
will be made very interesting with autograph books of 
various sizes, filled by eminent people, and glorified 
with the “counterfeit presentment” of the notables of 
the world. 

The various Counties of Massachusetts have nearly 
all pledged a Department, each to bear the name of the 
county, and to be managed by ladies of the county as- 
sociations. 

The “Parker Fraternity” of this city have also prom- 
ised a Department, which they hope to fill so handsome- 
ly as tomake it a worthy Memorial of the great man 
whose name they bear, and who was one of the earliest, 
bravest and most unflinching advocates of the doctrine 
of woman’s legal and political equality with man. 

There will undoubtedly be another Department not 
yet named, filled with sewing machines, carpet sweep 
ers, washing-machines, wringers, churns, and other ar- 
ticles of manufacture. 

Evening Entertainments will be given during the en- 
tire Bazar week, in Music Hall, or some other, when 
there will be a Children’s Concert, Amateur Theatricals, 
Tableaux, Gymnastic Exhibitions, Speeches, etc., ete. 

A Fair Gazette was decided on, to be issued daily dur- 
ing the Bazar, its advertising columns to pay the ex- 
pense of the paper, so that the sales shall be a net gain 
to the enterprise. 

Circulars by thousands were ordered printed, to be 
scattered through New England, like “leaves in Vallam- 
brosa,”’ containing the entire programme of Bazar week, 
the various kinds of articles that will be acceptable, 
names of Committees, and all other necessary informa- 
tion. These circulars are to be kept on hand at the of- 
fice of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, or to be sent to any ad- 
dress, to which they are ordered, post-paid. 

The following commitees were chosen :— 

Entertainments—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. M. A. 
Livermore, Mr. George B. Ford of the Parker Fraterni- 
ty, Mrs. Susie Vogl, Mrs George Handy, Mrs. J. T. Sar- 
gent, Miss Fannie Edmands, and Mrs. C. Remond Put- 
nam of Salem. 

Fine Arts—Mrs. Charles Porter of Melrose, Mrs. Nina 
Moore of Dorchester, and Miss Christina Sargent. 

R freshmenis—Mrs, Samue! Sewall of Melrose, Mrs. 
Dio Lewis, Mrs. W. O. Johnson, Mrs. W. S. Robin- 
son of Malden, Mrs. A. C. Griswold, Mrs. Sarah B. Otis 
and Mrs A. D. Richardson of Salem. 

Children’s Department—Mrs. J. Tilden Moulton of 
Roxbury, Mrs. A. C. Cheney of Chelsea, and Miss Abby 
Buffum of Lynn. 

Autographs and Photographs—Mrs. Maria E. McKay 
and Miss Goodwin of Cambridge. 

Fair Gazette—Mrs. Howe, editor; assistant editors, 
Nora Perry, Louise Chandler Moulton, Lily Chase of 
Providence, Kate Field, T. W. Higginson and J. G. 
Whittier; publisher, James Redpath. 

Sale of Piano Tickets—Mrs B.C. Bowles, Mrs. J. T. 
Sargent. Mrs. E. D. Rockwood, Miss Sarah L. Joy and 
Mrs. C, M. Severance. 

Books—Mrs. Charles Porter, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles of 
Cambridgeport, Mrs. George Handy and Miss C. Alice 
Baker. 

Circulars—Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Sar- 
gent. 

The prospects of the Bazar have never seemed so 
hopeful as at this meeting. The work is going on brave- 
ly. Bazar meetings were appuinted befure adjourn- 
ing in West Newton, Malden, Melrose, Chelsea, Salem, 
Worcester, Greenfield and Plymouth. The meeting 
then adjourned to the call of the President. 


—— 


The daughters of the late John Bussing, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., having been only bequeathed $60,000 each, while 
their brother received a farm worth $72,000 and $60,000 
in cash, are now endeavoring to prove the insanity of 
the testato~, in order that there may be an equal distri- 
bution of the property. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The N. Y. Daily Standard—John Russell Young’s pa- 
per—has a good word for our WomAN’s JourNAL. It 
says:— 

The Woman’s JOURNAL, of Boston and Chicago, is 
now by far the best organ of the sex issued from the press, 
Its columns seem to avoid the radical longings after the 
infinite which so distinguished the other journals of the 
sex. Its articles are temperate, and a credit tothe wom- 
an’s cause. It isa good class paper, and we trust that it 
may continue to deserve and to receive the support of the 
class whose cause it represents. 





We wish to cal attention to the advertisement of 
Madame Kriege’s Kindergarten Training School in an- 
other column. Madame Kriege is a genuine apostle of 
Freebel, the author of the Kindergarten method of in- 
struction, and her school is almost the only one of the 
kind in the country that is genuine. Every term she is 
compelled to refuse pupils who wish to enter the Train- 
ing School, and who make application after the term has 
commenced. Such are the methods of instruction, that 
no pupils can be admitted after the beginning of the term. 


Thomas Hughes, M. P., the distinguished author of 
“Tom Brown at Oxford,” ete., paid a brief visit to the 
office of the WoMAN’'s JOURNAL, one day this week, de- 
lighting every one with his geniality and frankness; 
adjourning to the rooms of the New England Women’s 
Club, to which he had received special invitation, an el- 
egant lunch was served by the ladies of the Club. Mrs, 
Howe presided in her happiest mood, charming, even be- 
yond her wont, with the brilliancy of her wit and vivaci- 
ty. Mr. Hughes put all completely at their ease, and 
the tide of sociality flowed as freely as though he were 
a weekly frequeriter of the Club meetings, and a constant 
participant of its good fellowship. 


The Hon. John P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, one of the 
best novelists and purest men the country has produced, 
paid a most touching and beautiful tribute to his wife by 
inserting the following paragraph in his will:— 

“I have reason to thank God for many blessings, for 
kind friends, worthy kinsmen, prosperous and contented 
lite; for a cheerful temper, competence of worldly goods, 
a fair share of health, interrupted only by such alterna- 
tions as have taught me the more to value it; for oppor- 
tunities of public service, afforded me through the confi- 
dence of my fellow-townsmen, in more than one honor- 
able trust; and, above all, fora home made dear to me 
by the affectionate and constant devotion of my wife, 
who has done everything in her power to render me 
happy; whose rare virtues of mind and heart have given 
the most complete success to her endeavors.” 


It is a pretty well established fact that the cause of 
Woman Suffrage has some strength in Kansas—if not 
enough to induce that State to adopt the measure, still 
enough to render its adoption one of the possibilities of 
the future. Under these circumstances, the action of the 
Democrats of Johnson County, Kansas, in nominating a 
woman, Mrs. Ellen P. White, for the office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, must be considered an 
excellent political move, which shall meet its reward at 
some laterday. The Radical Leavenworth Times scents 
the latter theory in the movement, and is piously indig- 
nant that the Democrats of Johnson County should at- 
tempt to steal a march on its party in thus foraging 
ahead into the good graces of the suifrage-minded wom- 
enof Kansas: Good! The two political parties of Kan- 
sas are thus competing for the good-will and favor of 
woman. 


here is no better authority in the country, on the 
subject of inventors and inventions, than the editors of 
the Scientific American, who are not only editors, but 
well-known “patent solicitors.” They have come for- 
ward, in their own journal, in denial of the almost uni- 
versal statement that women lack inventive genius. 
Their testimony is so important that we give it entire :— 
In our practice as patent solicitors, we have trequently 
been called upon to prepare applications for female in- 
ventors, and to correspond with them iu rela.ion to va- 
rious inventions; and we can say to thuse who are un- 
believers in regard to the power of women to achieve, 
as a class, anything higher than a pound cake or a piece 
of embroidery, that the inventions made by women, and 
for which they solicit patents through our agency, are 
generally found to be, in their practical character, and 
in their adaptation and selection of means to effect a 
definite purpose, fully equal to the same number of in- 
ventions selected at random from among those made 
by men. Only last week we illustrated an improvement 
in sewing machine needles, and the method of securing 
them in the needle arm, invented by a woman, which 
certainly would not do discredit to the most experienced 
and ingenious inale inventor. This is no isolated case. 
Every now and then a woman comes into our vitice and 
modestly prefers her claims, evidently shrinking from 
the idea that she will be thought stepping out of her 
sphere, but, believing fully in the merits of her inven- 
tion, desiring to secure some pecuniary benefit by pa- 
tenting it. Our experience teaches us that women Lave 
as much natural inventive talent as men, and that the 
circumstances under which most of them pass their 
lives only prevent an equal manifestation of this talent 
on their part. 





WHAT THE PAPERS S8aY.i 


The Boston Traveller of last Saturday speaks of the 
Republican State Convention held ten days since at 
Worcester, as fullows:— 

In refusing to adopt the resolution in regard to Wo- 
man Sullrage, a majority of the Convention acted like @ 
lot of resurreectionized old whigs, who had come back 
from the graveyard even more stupid than they were 
betore they entered it—which would seem impossible. 
However, there was a guod vote for the reform indicated, 
showing that “progress” has been made, and foreshad- 
owing the fact that in a few years we shall have the en- 
tire Republican party c amorously declaring that they 
were always in favor of the rights of women, and that 
they anticipated even the Women’s Rights women in 
advocating them—just as now we find thein (slavery no 
longer existing) the most advanced abolitionists, and 
claiming to have been far ahead of Mr. Garrison and 
his associates, though every one knows that, after their 
national victory of ten years ago, they were ready to do 
anything that the South might have required to insure 
the everlasting existence of slavery in the States. But 
then they are capable of being whipped and kicked into 
perception of self-evident facts, which places them 
ahead of the Democrats, who seem to be incapable of 
learning anything from any kind of teaching: 
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The Advertiser makes its comments more cautiously : 


The question of Woman Suffrage, unlike the other 
questions which the Convention frankly met, is one 
about which Republicans are divided radically. It is 
with them no question of methods, but of essential prin- 
ciples, altogether aside from the motives which brought 
them together and keep them together for the advance- 
ment of objects which they cherish incommon. The 
time may come when this also will have its place in the 
platforms of political conventions; but it would be only 
a hypocritical and useless homage, until both men and 
women have considered more carefully, and are more 
ready to accept the social and political changes which 
would inevitably follow. 


The Daily News, the. organ of the Prohibitionists, 
seems to think that Woman Suffrage fared better in the 
Convention than Prohibition. We don’t know about 
that, good Bro. Marvin; to us, it seems “six of one, and 
half a dozen of the other.” You got a “resolution,” but 
rather cool treatment—we received the greatest cour- 
tesy, but no resolution. Be comforted. To both of us, 
“there is a day after to-day.” 


It is safe to say that nearly all the leaders of the par- 
ty are wine and beer bibbers, who could dance attend- 
ance with glorious gallantry on Mrs. Livermore and 
Lucy Stone, and vie with each other in offering resolu- 
tion after resolution in favor of Woman Suffrage as a 
part of the Republican platform, but had nothing but 
hatred and obloquy for any serious effort to stay the des- 
olating tide of intemperance and death which is sweeping 
its mad waves over the land. 


The Commonwealth, whose editor is Charles W. Slack 
—or Common Wealth Slack, as some of his friends call 
him —one of our most active and powerful friends, 
giving to our cause his pen, voice and personal iuflu- 
ence, sums up the gains of the Woman Suffragists in the 
Convention as follows :— 

The Convention did not declare for equal suffrage, as 
we hoped it might; but by the extraordinarily large, 
relative vote of 139 in favor, to 196 in opposition, it is 
seen that the question has a lodgment in the party 
which is most auspicious. The Woman Suffragists have 
certainly much to encourage them in their appeal to the 
Republican party. They have established their right to 
deliberate. They have created an epoch in their cause. 
Let them move on! 

In this week’s Commonwealth, Mr. Slack “is pleased 
to think that Hon. Harvey Jewell’s unfortunate speech 
against Woman Suffrage has reduced the number of am- 
bitious candidates for the succession to Gov. Claflin, by 
at least one.” Amen, and Hallelujah! 


Somebody has pilfered our Boston Journal, containing 
an editorial upon the Convention from which we de- 
sired to copy. We cannot just now replace it, and 
must content ourself with confessing the pleasure 
with which we have hailed the growing interest of the 
Journal in the cause of Woman Suffrage, and the fair- 
ness with which it discusses it. It deprecates our de- 
termination to remember the sin committed by Hon. 
Harvey Jewell against the women of Massachusetts, at 
the Worcester Convention, and says:— 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL says the women will never 
“forget itnor forgive it.” We hope our fair friends are 
not going to enter the field with such a vindictive spirit 
asthis. If they do, we fear politics will not be much 
improved by their action. 

We purpose the same vindictiveness against Hon. 
Harvey Jewell, as do the officers of the law against 
criminals. When they can catch the offenders, then 
they mean to punish them. There is no vindictiveness 
in this—only justice. Mr. Jewell in his speech has re- 
manded the women of the Commonwealth to the cate- 
gory of fools, lunaties, felons, unpardoned rebels, pau- 
pers and babies, from which they were seeking to es- 
cape, evidently, from his language, believing that to be 
their proper status. We think he will live to find that 
speech an impassable gulf to his political aspirations. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Last week we delayed the issue of our paper two days 
in order to give a full account of the action of the Re- 
publican State Convention of Massachusetts on the 
question of Woman Suffrage. This week, we have only 
time to announce that the Democratic State Conven- 
tion has also failed to recognize the justice of woman’s 
Claim to political equality. 

No Democratic women having been elected as dele- 
gates to Fitchburg, the important question of their com- 
petency to act in that capacity did not come before the 
Democratic Convention, and the Memorial of the Wo- 
man Suffrage State Central Committee did not have 
the advantage of being presented and enforced by a 
competent and earnest woman. 

The political situation in Massachusetts is now brief- 
ly as follows :— 

Four parties have made nominations, viz.: Republi- 
cans, Democrats, Prohibitionists and Labor Reformers. 
Four platforms of principles have been put forward—all 
silent in regard to, or failing to endorse Woman Suffrage. 
Uponeach of the four State tickets now in the field 
there are reliable individuals who are in our favor, 
and, probably, individuals who are our opponents. 

Under the resolutions of the Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion, it will be our duty to vote for such candidates only 
as are in favor of woman’s enfranchisement. We hope 
that the State Central Committee, which will meet on 
the 18th inst., if they do not think it expedient to make 
independent nominations, will be able to lay before the 
friends of Woman Suffrage such information as will detine 
the position of the candidates upon the Woman Suffrage 
question. It is important that no votes should be cast 
for men who are not in favor of Equal Rights for all citi- 
zens, irrespective of Sex. 

But the State ticket is a matter of minor importance 
after all. The great practical point is to elect members 
of the Legislature, who will vote ne#t winter, in favor of 
amending the State Constitution by striking out the 
word “male” from the clause regulating suffrage. 

Let our friends come together in every Representative 
and Senatorial district without delay, and take such 
steps as are calculated to secure the election of a Wo- 
man Suffrage Representative and Senator. In every lo- 


cality the friends who know the situation can judge 
better than outsiders how this result can be attained. 
Throw your votes as a unit for the man you can trust, 
and are able to elect. Do this, and'the result wi!l be 
shown in the State House next winter. a. B. B. 


THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION. 


We give below so much of the proceedings of the 
Fitchburg Convention of the 12 inst. as related to Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

Immediately after the permanent organization of the- 
Convention, Mr. James Cox one of the delegates from 
Cambridge and editor of the Cambridge Press, present- 
ed and read the Memorial from the Woman Sufirage 
State Central Committee. 

The memorial was similar to the one presented at 

the Republican Convention at Worcester, but closed as 
follows :— 
“We therefore respectfully request that this Conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party which has abolished prop- 
erty qualifications, and extended suffrage to poor men 
throughout the United States, will declare itself by res- 
olution in favor of abolishing political distinctions on 
account of Sex, and of so amending our State Constitu- 
tion as to extend suifrage to women on the same terms 
and qualifications as are prescribed for men.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cox offered the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of Massachu- 
setts, holding that the cardinal principle of our Guvern- 
ment of “No taxation without representation,” should 
not be limited in its purposes and effects to sex any more 
than to race or social condition, and fully recognizing 
the justice of the claim of female citizens to a share in 
the elective franchise, will do all in their power to place 
in the hands of the noble women of this State that glo- 
rious instrument of equality and individual right—the 
ballot. 

During the reading of the Memorial, which was not 
fully heard, there was much noise and confusion, 

A delegate moved that the Memorial be referred to 
the proper committee. 

The chair—That will be done as soon as they are 
read. 

Mr. Cox therefore proceeded, to be again interrupted 
by a motion that the further reading be done away 
with. 

Cries of “Second the motion,” ete. 

The chair decided that Mr. Cox goon; which Mr. 
Cox did, at length arriving at the names appended to 
the instrument. The Convention again becoming 
impatient, there arose cries of “that will do,” “that’s 
enough,” and laughter and applause. Mr. Cox, however, 
finished. 

The Chairman said, that under the order already 
adopted on motion of Mr. Warren, the memorial would 
go to the Committee on Resolutions without debate. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoon, the Woman Suffrage question was 
again brought up; 

Mr. Thomas Riley of Boston said :~ 

A great political question is now agitating this coun- 
try and State. It is a question of suffrage and of prog- 
ress. According to the ideas of many, I think of all the 
members assembled here to-day, the Democratic party 
is the only real party of progress in the State and land. 
|Applause.| ‘This question must be met by one or both 
parties, and that at no distant day. Now, then, the 
Democratic party, true to its antecedents, is the party to 
do justice in all things. In the name of the Young De- 
mocracy of this State I pray that justice in this thing 
come from the Democratic party, from this convention 
here assembled, and so, Sir, lL have the honor to offer the 
following resolution, and to request that it may go to 
the Committee on Resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Massachusetts, true 
to the principles of Jetlerson, are in favor of universal 
suffrage; that we see no reason why women who pay 
taxes and obey laws |laughter and applause], should be 
excluded from a voice in political affairs, and that we are 
in favor of extending suffrage equally to men and wo- 
men, [Hisses, laughter and applause.| 

The resolution went to the Committee. 

Soon afterwards, the Committee on Resolutions re- 
ported a platform containing the following resolution 
on Suffrage. 

Resoived, That while we must regard it as an existing 
fact that suffrage is a right and not a privilege, and that 
any restriction upon its exercise should be founded in 
unmistakable policy, we consider the proposition to ex 
tend the suffrage to the women of this Commonwealth 
asinvolving too many social considerations to be sum- 
marily treated as a mere political question, but there is 
a pressing duty upon the people of this State to remove 
at once and forever all property or other qualification, 
coustitutional or statutary, upon the exercise of that 
right by every man who is a citizen of the United States. 

This platform was adopted unanimously. Thus the 
Woman Suffrage question is neither endorsed nor con- 
demned by the Democratic party. It is postponed 
and left open for future consideration. 

The introduction of the Memorial and Resolutio ns 
has brought the question fairly before the Democracy. 
Many of the most earnest and influential members of 
the Convention expressed themselves openly in its favor 
in conversation and in committees. 

It is also a significant sign of the times that the 
progressive wing of the party known as the “Young 
Democracy” is decided!y friendly. We are assured 
that if the matter had been put to vote in the Con- 
veution, the young Democracy would have been almost 
unanimous in support of Woman Suffrage. 





THE WORK TO BE DONE. 


All that is needed to secure the speedy triumph of 
Woman Suffrage is, that the people should understand it. 
If we could put our series of tracts into every family in 
the State, we could carry our cause in a single year. 
One hundred tracts cost only two dollars. Will not 
every subscriber to the JoURNAL send us that sum, or 
half of it, if hecan do no better? We will send tracts in 
return, which should be put in the post-office box of 
each person in town who will be most likely to read it 
carefully. Thus, at a cost of only two cents each, one 
hundred families may be set right on this great ques- 





tion. 





Weare often asked by good friends of the cause, “How 
can we help you?” 

Now here isa plain, practical work, which any one 
can do,and which will certainly carry large results, in 
the right direction. It will report itself in the coming 
elections, and help women to the courage to say they 
wish for and need the vote. Send at once for the tracts 

L. 8. 





LOOK TO THE ELECTIONS. 


The time has come when we can count tens of thou- 
sands of legal voters, who believe in the political equality 
of woman. 

Our question willcome up in the Legislatures of near- 
ly every Northern State next winter. The important 
thing to do now is, to let only the right men be elected. 

Our friends who have influence in the primary meet- 
ings should make our cause their own, and see to it, 
that no man is put in nomination for either branch of 
the Legislature, who is not ready to vote to abolish po- 
litical distinctions based on sex. 

Let every man act in this matter with the same 
promptness and fidelity which he would desire if he 
were disfranchised. Let women earnestly urge this, 
“when they sitin the house, and when they walk by the 
way,” early and late. Let us leave no worthy way un- 
tried, to secure the election of men who dare trust God, 
that it is safe to apply His great truth, that the consent 
of the governed is necessary to a just government. 

L. 8. 


SEND FOR LECTURERS, 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association wish 
to have. at least, one lecture in every town and village 
in the State during the coming winter. 

We are prepared to commence this work at once. 

Every friend of our cause who is willing to make ar- 
rangements for his own, or neighboring towns, to hire a 
hall and see that adequate notice is given, should write 
at once to this office,and say what evening, or even- 
ings, are best for his town. 

In this way, we shall save time, travel and money. 

We find that a small fee at the door, say ten cents, 
will always cover all expenses, and something more for 
the cause. 

Send at once, that our work may begin without delay. 

L. 8. 





CORRECTION. 

The last two lines of “Experiment, No. 7,’ “There is 
nothing low but sin; there is nothing refined but puri- 
ty,” are printed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL in quota- 
tion-marks. Please give me their author. I thought 
they were as much my own as anything I ever wrote. 
Spent the most of the time that was consumed in 
churning one day, in thinking them up. oO. 





THE “REVOLUTION” AND ‘WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The Boston Daily Journal published, a few days since, 
a quotation from the New York Revolution, asserting 
that the Woman Suffrage movement was dead, or dying, 
because women are indifferent to their political rights, 
and because the friends of Woman Suffrage do not advo- 
cate “a general reiidjustment of the marriage relation.’ 
We give the quotation entire :— 


Now the reason why, to some persons, the woman's 
movement seems dead, is because to such persons it is 
a mere movement for suffrage; and ninety women out 
of every hundred do not care so much for political as 
for personal freedom, 

We hold, therefore, that the general tone of some re- 
cent writers on the woman question, and who seem to 
have elicited Mrs. Stowe’s commendation, is such as to 
help to kill, rather than to keep alive, the woman’s 
movement. 

Women know their own wants; and they know that 
they do not want suffrage a thousandth part as keenly 
as they want a reform of the marriage and divorce laws, 
and a general reiidjustment of the family relations. 

It is the woman question considered only in its super- 
ficial aspects that is dead. The first or superticial pha-e 
is dying to give place to the second or permanent. In 
other words, woman’s demand for mere political enfran- 
chisement is giving place to her more comprehensive 
demand for universal emancipation.— Revolution. 

A reply has since appeared in the Boston Journal, 
signed “Justice,” which we transfer to our own columns. 
To the Editors of The Boston Journal :— 

The Boston Journai quotes from a leading editorial 
recently published in the New York Revolution, an as- 
sertion that the cause of Woman Suffrage is languishing 
throughout the United States, because women regard 
their political rights as unimportant, compared with 
changes in their social relations. The Boston Journal 
expresses surprise at this statement, and contrasts it 
with the evident rapid growth of the Woman Suffrage 
movement in Massachusetts. The surprise is natural, 
for the statement is utterly untrue. 

We have read the editorial ot the Revolution with 
yrofound regret. That paper is edited by Mrs. Laura 
Curtis Bullard, and is controiled by Mr. Theodore Tilton 
and his personal friends. It claims to be the organ of 
tie New York Union Woman Suffrage Association. Is 
i; possible that these are the views of the Union So- 
dety? Does it regard woman’s political rights as com- 
paratively unimportant? If so, that Society has no 
nght to cali itself a Woman Sutlrage Association, and 
is name is a fraud upon the public. 

On behalf of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
dation, with its ten auxiliary State societies, we repu- 
diate utterly the premises aud conclusions of the edito- 
tial you quote. We are working to obtain legal and po- 
ltical equality for men and women. Only that and 
rothing more, With “reforms in divorce laws and a 
general reiidjustment of the marriage relation” we 
lave, as Woman Sutlragists, nothing whatever to do, ex- 
cept to demand that these laws shall be the same for 
vomen as for men. Our efforts are directed solely to 
cbtaining for women an equal voice in framing the laws 
of the land upon these and all other questions, in which 
men and women are equally interested. 

The result of this limitation of the Woman Suffrage 
novement to its legitimate object is a rapid growth of 
public sentiment in every State where a society has 
been organized auxiliary to the American Association, 
or where, as in Connecticut, the movement is controlled 
by leaders who pursue the American policy. In New 
England, New Jersey, Penusylyania and Delaware, in 
Ohio, Indjana, Illinois and Missouri, our cause is grow- 
ug with unexampled rapidity. If, in other States, it 
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seems to languish, it must be because unwise leaders 
have compromised the movement in the public mind by 
connecting it with views and opinions which the com- 
munity disapprove. und which are especially repugnant 
to American wives and mothers, 

In the name of the Woman movement of 
America, we protest against the introduction of side 
issues with which it has no logical- connection. And 
we point to the respect which the cause commands in 
Massachusetts and throughout the country at large, as a 

roof of the wisdom of the course commended by Mrs. 
Stowe, and condemned by the Revolution. Woman Suf- 
frage means woman’s equal voice in making the laws 
she is required to obey. This is the Alpha and Omega 
of the Woman Suffrage movement. JUSTICE. 








— EE --_____} 
“HOW WOMEN CAN MAKE MONEY, 
MARRIED OR SINGLE.” 

1 Vol. 500 pages. Fully Illustrated. Agents wanted in all see- 

tions. Send stamp, stating — nce. 
D. E. FISK & CO,, PuBLisuErs, 
Oct. 15. 2t Springfield, 


~ 
\/ OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the subscrib- 
LX er has been duly appointed Administratrix of the estate of 
CHARLES W. SENTER, late of Bos on, in the County of Suf- 
folk, deceased, and has taken upon herself that trust by giving 
bonds, as the law directs. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are required to exhibit the same; and all 
yersons indebted to said estate are called upon seman payment 
trix. 








0 MEHITABLE M. C. COPPENHAG 
pester, August 1, 1870. Administra: 
Oct. 16. 


MAPAME AND MISS ALMA KRIEGE’S Course for 
the Srataing of Kindergarten Teachers, extending through 
gin NOVEMBER Ist, at 
nries St.. BOSTON. 
Circulars to be had at tiv office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. No 
pupils gaaiites after the commencement of the term. 
Oct. 15. 


six months, will 











3t 
CPHAILS 
CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL 
lie Oa Ba 8 
No. 385 Washington street. 
See = 
BLINDNESS, 
DEAFNESS, 
CATARRH. 


Ww. H. CARPENTER, M.D... 
RESIDENCE AND CONSULTING ROOMS, 
No. 15 Rollins Street, Boston. 
Dr. ©. devotes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 
ment of Catarrh, and al] diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and 


Lungs. 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 


Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Bosron JouRNAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. 6m—eow Sept. 3. 


MANSFIELD’S 


BOOT AND SHOE STORES, 


14 Tremont Row, BOSTON, and 301 Fulton 8t., BROOKLYN, 
Keep constantly on hand the largest and most fashionable Boots 
and Shoes for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s wear to be found in 
the United States, and at reasonable prices. Please call and see. 


JOHN MANSFLELD & SON, 
Oct. 1. 14 Tremont Rew, BOSTON. 38t 


“FLOX.” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Linertry Squares (Room 12), Boston 
Mass. ly Aug. 27. 











DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Reom 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

(#™ Dentistry in al! its branches. 6m May 14. 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 

Few persons have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can be 
filled. ‘The worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ficial Teeth that can be made for the same price you ay An most 
of the poorest work. No cheap work, no humbugs. Every im- 
provement worth having that is invented, can be found at my of- 
tice; no boys’ work; have had 20 years’ experience. Fresh gas ev- 
ery day. DR. J. Ae BROW N, 19 WinterSs. 3m Sept. 17. 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


‘«**The Commonwealth,’?’ 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL GOoOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 

Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense, To this end we shall pay particular attention to 

HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
: LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 
respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 

in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, : 


(From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.) 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. Ll never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness. It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. 1 want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. I enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feelin 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the Christians 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of iutelligent pec- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Comm nwealth 4 
An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublic’ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One , one year, to city subscribers. ............. $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 2.50 
ei Remit funds in Moxey OxnveERs or ReoisteReD LetTERs 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss : 


Charles W. Slack, 


(“Tux CoMMONWEALTH,"’) 
Apr.9 8 Bremfeld Street. Besten. Mass. tf 
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BY JEAN INGELOW. 





SEVEN TIMES THREE.—LOVE. 


I leaned out of window; I smelt the white clover ; 
Dark, dark was the garden; I saw not the gate; 
“Now, if there be footsteps, he comes, my one lover— 
Hush, nightingale, hush! O, sweet nightingale, wait 
Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 
For my love he is late! 


“The skies in the darkness stoop nearer and nearer; 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit on the tree; 
The fall of the water comes sweeter, comes clearer, 
To what art thou listening, and what dost thou see? 
Let the star-cluster glow ; 
Let the sweet waters flow, 
And cross quickly to me. 


“You night-moths that hover where honey brims over 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle to sleep; 
You glow-worms, shine out, and the pathway discover 
To him that comes darkling along the rough steep. 
Ah, my sailor, make haste, 
For the time runs to waste, 
And my love lieth deep— 


“Too deep for swift telling; and yet, my one lover, 
T’ve conned thee,an answer; it waits thee to-night.” 
By the sycamore passed he, and through the white clo- 
ver, ‘ 
Then all the swéet speech I had fashioned took flight, 
But I'll love him more, more 
Than e’er wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright. 


oT 


HOW A GRUMBLER WAS CURED. 


Many a wife is grievously wounded by the constant 
* fault-finding of her husband over the food which she 
‘thas prepared, often with direct reference to his express 
predilections. Oftentimes women have been heard to 
declare that the first few years of housekeeping were 
made wretched by this. 

Ihave known a man to leave a fifth-rate boarding- 
house, where soiled table-cloths were the rule, and slop- 
py tea, turbid coffee and the inevitable “hash” were not 
the exception, and sitting opposite his young wife at 
their own table, mercilessly stab her with unjust re- 
marks upon the well-cooked meal before him, just as if 
he were not voraciously devouring better food than he 
had ever been accustomed to. 

Perhaps this fault-finding had the same effect upon 
the appetite as the celebrated: Halford Leicestershire 
Table Sauce has, for the habitual grumbler generally 
eats with a relish of the condemned dish, thereby giv- 
ing the lie to his words. The following story contains 
its own moral :— 

“Mary, your corn bread is never done! I wonder 
what is the reason everybody else has things right and 
we always have things wrong?” 

“Why, Joe, I am sure the corn bread has never been 
in this state before. You see the fire ‘hada fit’ and 
couldn’t be made to burn.” 

“Oh, yes, you are always ready with anexcuse. Now, 
there is Mrs. Smith; herstove never has ‘fits.’ Andshe 
always has the lightest, sweetest bread, and the nicest 
cakes and preserves I ever ate. I wish you'd take pat- 
tern by her.” 

“Well, I’m sure, Joe, I do my best, and I think I suc- 
ceed oftenerthan I fail. I wish I could suit you always; 
but that, I suppose, can hardly be expected ;” and Mary 
gave a weary sigh. 

Mary Starr had been married about a year, during 
which time she had found housekeeping rather up-hill 
work. She was a neat little body, and conscientiously 
did her very best to please her husband; but he, what- 
ever might be the reason, was very hard to please—in 
fact, seemed determined not to be pleased with anything 
she did. Perhaps, like the old soldier, in one of Dick- 
ens’ stories, he had a vital and.constant sense that “dis- 
cipline must be maintained.” At any rate, he never al- 
lowed Mary to be pleased with herself on any occasion if 
he could help it. 

Mary was an amiable wife, fortunately, and not easily 
irritated, though, to tell the truth, there were times 
when her forbearance was severely tried. For instance, 
whenever she and Joe took tea out, or went to a party, 
or even to church, he seldom allowed an opportunity to 
pass unembraced to animadvert on some deficiency in 
cookery, or manner, or dress, on the part of his wife; 
and that pro bono publico. For instance, it would be:— 

“Mrs. Jones, what beautiful sponge-cake you make! 
Mary, take notice how light this cake is. I wonder why 
you can never have it so puffy?” Or, “Mrs. Brown, you 
certainly are an adept at entertaining company. I wish, 
Mary, that you would try to steal Mrs. Brown’s art.” 
Or, “Mrs. Green, your dress is always most becoming. 
Your taste is exquisite. I don’t see why it is, Mary, 
that, with all I spend for you, you never can reach the 
piquant style of Mrs. Greene.” 

On these occasions Mary would blush and bite her 
lip,and be inwardly annoyed, but she was a woman of 
too much pride and good sense to make a display of her 
chagrin ; and she was really too good-natured and Chris- 
tian a person to let it change her feelings toward Joe, 
whom she knew to be, after all, very fond of her, and a 
very just man at heart. After a while, too, seeing that 
the fault was probably curable, she bethought herself 
how she should proceed in order to break him of his disa 


greeable habit. 
Fortune favored her. One day a lady, one of her 


most valued friends and best neighbors, called to invite | », 


Joe and Mary to a tea-party at her house. 





“It will be a small affair,” said she, “but very pleasant 
I think. You only are wanted to make the scale of har- 
mony complete.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “I will come, Mrs. Vane, on one 
condition.” 

“Condition! Is it come to this, that you must make 
conditions? Well, my dear, make your demand.” 

“The condition is,”’ said Mary, “that you will allow 
me to furnish all the refreshments.” * 

“Well, that is an odd idea. Mary, my dear, I hope 
you don’t mean to insinuate that I am getting poor ?” 

“No, Hattie; thank fortune, she has showered her fa- 
vors upon you quite liberally. But I have a notion for 
this, which, if you please, I will not divulge; only let me 
have my way this once, just for the oddity of the thing.” 

“If anybody but you, Mary, had made such a request 
of me, I certainly should have taken offense. But I nev- 
er could be angry with you. So, if it will be any satis- 
faction to you—though for thelife of me I can’t imagine 
what your drift is—I will comply with your conditions. 
When may I expect my supply ?” 

“Let me see: to-morrow is my baking day, and your 
tea-party is not to be before Thursday. Well, on 
Wednesday afternoon you shall be supplied with bread, 
biscuit, cake, and all the other accessories; and mind, 
the only thing I allow you to furnish is butter, which I 
do not make.” 


“Very well, it’s all settled, then, and I will leave you. 


On the whole, this arrangement suits me; it relieves me 
of a great responsibility, for your cookery is well known 
to be particularly nice. So, good-bye till Thursday.” 

“Mind you, say nothing about this, Hattie, to any one; 
it is a secret of mine.” 

“Very well,as you say; I'll keep mum. Good-bye 
again, for you will have your hands full, and I must not 
interrupt you.” 

So off Mrs. Vane went, inwardly wondering what 
crotchet demure little Mary had got into her steady lit- 
tle head. 

Everything came off on that baking day precisely as 
Mary could have wished it. Her bread was light and 
sweet, and white as a snow-flake, with just a golden 
brown line of crust surrounding it; her cakes were per- 
fection; her crullers crisp and delicious. Then she 
knew that her preserved fruits were nice, and if ever 
there was sponge cake more like solidified froth she 
would like to see it. Everything was sent into Mrs. 
Vane on Wednesday afternoon, and she had all Thurs- 
day to devote toher dress. ~ 

Mary looked very pretty that night at the tea-party, 
for her eyes shone with a purpose, and she had just 
enough excitement about it to redden her cheeks in a be 
coming manner. Add to this that she was dressed 
with neatness and taste, and you will not be unwilling 
to believe me when I say that she was quite the belle of 
the occasion. Joe evidently thought so himself; for, 
strange to say, he made no remarks on her appearance 
that night calculated to lower her self-esteem; but, con- 
trariwise, gazed at her from time to time with the most 
profound satisfaction. 

But “murder will out.” Itcame out on this occasion 
when they sat down to supper. Everybody was de- 
lighted ; there had not been such an unexceptional “tea” 
in that neighborhood for along time. Country people 
are very fond of their “teas;” they compare one with 
another with admirable connoisseurship. This one was 
a triumph. 

‘Mrs. Vane, you are the perfection of bread-makers. 
Your biscuits are quite beautiful. Were ever such 
crullers made? How do you manage it, Mrs. Vane? 
What lovely sponge cake!” 

Mrs. Vane and Mary occasionally changed glances 
and smiled, but nobody noticed it. 

Joe had oeen behaving so beautifully all that evening, 
that Mary began to be afraid her plans bad failed. He 
came out now, however, greatly to her satisfaction. 

“This is a feast, indeed,” he said. “A fellowis fortu- 
nate who has a wife that can make such bread as this, 
to say nothing of the sponge cake. I can’t see why it 
is, Mary; you improve, it is true, I give you credit for 
that, but I don’t see why it is that all women cannot 
have the knack that Mrs. Vane has of cooking to per- 
fection. If you could make such bread as this, Mary, 
your husband would be a happy man.” 

Mrs. Vane looked at Mary and Mary looked at Mrs. 
Vane. Light had broken upon the mind of the latter. 
It broke like a flash of lightning, and then there was an 
explosion—not of thunder but of laughter. 

Joe looked up amazed. He was a man who petted 
his dignity enormously. What did these women mean, 
to laugh so at a sober, sensible remark of his? Partic- 
ularly, what could Mary mean, to so trifle with the re- 
spect she owed her husband ? 

He began to grow very red indeed. Mrs. Vane saw 
it presently, and to his and Mary’s relief; for poor Mary 
began to be a little frightened at the success of her 
own scheme. She did not like Joe to be angry, at any 
rate. 

“Mr. Starr,” said Mrs. Vane, “I am truly glad you 
like this very excellent cookery, for it is all your wife’s. 
By your own showing you ought to be a very happy 
man.” 

Here the whole company caught the infection, and 
joined in the laugh against Joe. It was no use to get 
angry at so many people; so, before long, Joe joined the 
chorus himself. 


THE LADY JANE. 


Wandering up and down the land. go the last tidings 
of a t wanderer, telling us how the Lady Jane 
Franklin—now nearly eighty years old—recently arrived 
at Rio Janeiro, on the way to Vancouver’s Island, where 
a settler is said to have a letter from Sir John, or relat- 
ing to him, which he will not deliver, except to Lady 
Franklin in person. There is something wondrous pi: 
iful in the long, vain devotion of this noble English wife 
—a Helena without youth—an Evangeline without 
ope—a wandering Jewess without sin. The story of 
the Saracen love of Gilbert a Becket is not so pathetic, 








that of the wife of Lavalette is not so marvellous. I 
have heard it said that Lady Franklin was bitterly op- 
posed to the last fatal expedition of her husband, and 
could not be reconciled to it; that, in fact, it caused a 
quarrel so serious that they parted at last, under a cloud 
of estrangement, and that a tender, generous remorse 
urged on that loyal wife in her tireless exertions, in- 
spired her matchless persistence, and even now will not 


| let her rest—will not let even the frosts of age “sprinkle 


cool patience” on the yearning passion of her vain re- 
gret—will not let even eternal silence and eternal cold 
awe and chill her loving, constant heart. There is 
something strangely sad in this persistent knocking at 
the gates of Death—this importunate questioning of 
the dread, inscrutable mystery. It is the desperation of 
love—the dotage of devotion. Yet the history of the 
world scarcely presents a more beautiful and majestic 
picture of heroic loyalty and resolve than we once be- 
held in the life of Lady Jane Franklin. ; 

It were well to recall the story we once knew by heart 
—how, for twelve long years, she kept up—now with 
the passionate energy of hope—now with the sanctified 
zeal of sorrow—her holy quest. Her surpassing devo- 
tion moved alike royalty and democracy—stirred with 
thrills of common humanity the calm breasts of English 
Lords of the Admiralty and American Congressmen, and 
won from the humble and the poorall they could give— 
tears and prayers. Her faith inspired alike the gallant 
commander and the sailor before the mast. 

We were all shareholders in her grief. if not in her 


hope. We felt all the desolation of her rejected widow- | 


hood. Wedreamed her dreams of lonely Arctic seas 
and whirling Arctic snows. but saw no visions of ice- 
locked vessels yet unharmed—of living men imprisoned 
therein, through weary days of dreadful silence—through 
awful Arctic nights—waiting—wa'ting. 


heard over two continents. Her wifely sighs seemed to 
fill the sails of ship after ship, sent forth on her hopeless 
crusade of love and humanity—far up into those realms 
of mystery and peril—against those vast ice ramparts, 
which forever bar the intrepid advance of science, and 
baffle the valorous curiosity of the world. Treasure 
was lavished—heroic lives were sacrificed—governments 
despaired—the benevolence and sympathy of nations 
were exhausted—the name of Sir John Franklin was 
struck from the roll of the British navy, and widowhood 
was thrust upon his wife. i 

But her “resolved soul,” divinely patient, yet persist- 
ent as fate, bore up and on—staked all on one last.ven- 
ture—stormed yet again that vast Arctic prison house, 
and wrested from it the dread secret it kept so long and 
well! 

Victorious over the inflexibie elements, over disasters, 
despairs, and death, she attained her sad triumph at 
last—her sublime, wifely duty was accomplished. 

We have honored her—we must honor her still—but 
the wives of the brave seamen, of the common sailors, 
who perished with Sir John Franklin—what of them? 
Who thought of, who remembers their sacrifice, their 
heroism, their long, wearing sorrow ? 

When the words of the noble lady roused the world 
to search and rescue, who caught the low echo of their 
sobs, though she pleaded for them as well? Who heard 
their humble voices, joined to her voice of imperious en- 
treaty and desperate hopefulness ? 

In lonely litt'e houses by the sea, or narrow lodgings 
in crowded towns, quite out of the great world’s way, 
was hidden their grief—the trouble that balanced the 
head and bore down the heart—that looked out wearily, 
hopelessly from eyes which yet could not unlearn the 
trick of watching. 

Their heroism took, it may be, only the homely form 
of a patient submission to inevitable and inscrutable 
providences—of double care for fatherless little ones— 
of double toil to make up for the hands lying in frozen 
idleness, by beloved forms, snow-shrouded on some 
dreary Arctic shore. But no less genuine and adorable 
than heroism that grandly does is the heroism that 
meekly endures.—Grace Greenwood. 


A NEW PLACE, 


It is quite in the programme of “living out” for a girl 
to change her place, and this is the way my change 
came about. I felt that with the knowledge I had al- 
ready gained, I would be more master of the situation 
in anew place. Again, where there was so much work 
as at the H.’s, I was taught a few things, and thereafter 
they fell to my share, but I wanted to learn everything. 

About this time I received a long and interesting let- 
ter from Mrs. E., in which, besides mentioning matters 
of news in regard to themselves and the F.’s, she recom- 
mended me to the sister of an intimate friend of hers, 
a Mrs J., who resided some three miles from the H.’s. 
The friend had written of me to her sister, and Mrs. E. 
urged me strongly to call there. 

Mr. H. rented a small house on his farm to a young 
coupie. The wife wanted work. Mrs. H. presumed 
she could hire a little girl to tend baby, and, with the 
assistance of this woman several days per week, they 
would need no other help. 

So the way seemed to open fora change. Mr. H. of- 
fered me the use of his horse and buggy, if I thought I 
could find the road to the J.’s. I invited Lena to accom- 
pany me. She said she was too busy, but I waited an 
hour, and we dispatched work in the quickest manner. 

Mrs. J. we found to be a fleshy lady, troubled with 
dropsy, never entirely well. Her husband was out in 
search of a girl. She hoped he would return without 
one, for she could see that I would suit her “the best 
kind,” if I could “stand the children.” 

On the Tuesday following, Feb. 22d, Mr. J. drove 
over for me in a spring wagon. I could scarcely get 
away without positively promising Mr. H. to visit them 
often and spend the night; promising, when I consider 
ita sin to make any promise excepting pledges on mo- 
mentous questions. 

Our family here at the J.’s—for in my “laboratory” 
in this house I am writing, this glad September evening, 
while the sun’s rays yet linger on a branch of ripening 
leaves in the near maple grove; supper over and the 
dishes washed—our family consists, besides the heads of 
the house, of Harry and Frank, brother and friend to Mr. 
J, who work the farm with him, and three children, Julie, 
aged six, El, three, and Rob, eighteen months. Mr, J. isa 
mild, amiable man, who owns that women have as much 
right to vote as men, but declines to sign the suffrage 
petition; his wife is equally sweet-tempered, believes all 
i say of woman’s rights, and gives her name to the peti- 
tion. Harry isa pretty-faced young fellow, with blue 
eyes and light curls, claiming twenty-five years, who 
does not like to read anything, and thinks women have 








not “gumption enough to vote’; Frank, an intelligent 
thoughtful man, of about thirty, who headed the list of 
male names on the petition, saying, “Of course I'l] Sign, 
It is simple justice to give women the ballot.” 

Like turning a kaleidoscope is_ the change from one 
family to another. When | first arrived, and Mr. J, 
set my hat-box in the kitchen, Julie jumped on it, and 
El climbed after her. Their father, who is a small man 
with a weak voice, raising his tones to their highest 
pitch, commanded, with an authoritative gesture, 

“Come down off that trunk right straight away! Don’t 
you hear me?” 

Whereupon the youngsters seated themselves com- 
fortably on the box, and began kicking the sides with 
their heels. From the expression on Mr. J.’s face, I 
judged that he had expected nothing else. 

“Don’t you hear me? Come down off that trunk 
right straight away, or I'll take a stick to you!” 

Not wishing to witness a scene, and sympathizing 
with the children in consequence of my own fondness 
for hopping up on trunks and sitting on them, I suggest- 
ed in an undertone that they could not injure the box, 
and [had no objection to their playing on it. He added 
to them, 

“She'll soon find out how bad you are. Why can’t 
you keep still? You're the worst children I ever saw,” 

Meanwhile the indifference of his dutiful offspring 
was really quite sublime, as they entertained themselves 


The wifely sobs of the “grief distraught” lady were | With the straps and buckles of the trunk. 


When supper was ready, the scene that ensued beg- 
gars description. There was not an instant’s quiet 
from the time that Ej, mounted on his high chair, began 
to shout, “Push I up! push I up!” until the last curly 
head was asleep on the table. A placid expression was 
on the faces.of the parents, a look of resignation on the 
others. I did not dare to let my eyes meet theirs. The 
whole performance was as good asa farce. Why, I 
wonder, do people pay their money and smother them- 
selves in crowded theaters, when they can sce better 
acting, both comic and tragic, every day of their lives, if 
they will but knock about the wor'd a little? 

While I write, I see Julie and El in the yard playing: 
She is evidently “taking off” some one. With head 
turned sideways, and the greatest assumed sweetness, 

“Now, Elvie, you sit on that end of the stick. That’s 
a good boy. Play pretty,and I'll give you a little 
card,” 

Do I not recognize myself through her mimicry? 
Their sport this evening would be very pleasant to be- 
hold, were not Mrs, J. standing at the gate, reiterating, 
for the dozenth time this half hour, “Julie, if you don’t 
come this very instant, and take care of that baby, 
you'll see what will happen to you.’’ 

The latter expression is a favorite mode of threaten- 
ing, and is uttered in such a knowing tone as often 
makes me almost wish the children would disobey, that 
I might see what would happen. The young ones also 
share this curiosity, for Julie will sometimes reply, with 
head thrown back and hands behind her :— 

“Why, what would happen? What would you do 
to me?” 

And now, as they continue their play, their mother’s 
command entirely unheeded, I perceive that Julie has 
changed her tactics. She is fairly yelling at El. 

“Didn’t I tell you to sit on that stick? I’ve a very 
great mind to take you down to the corn crib and put 
you in jail.”’ 

Sometimes the three little ones will be playing loving- 
ly together in the dirt, or with scraps of newspapers or 
stones, I rejoicing in their innocent entertainment, when 
the side door will open, and Mrs. J., in all the majesty 
of her portliness and her flowing robes, will sail down 
upon the dirty urchins, stick in hand, and in tones of 
thunder—for her voice is as strong as her husband's is 
weak—demand of them— 

“Didn't I tell you never to?”—etc. And they will 
soon be crying, and screaming, and jumping around, 
from the pain of the stick on their shoulders. 

Wielders of the birchen rod, have you ever applied 
your scepter of government to your own tender flesh ? 
Do you know how it stings? and do you not know that 
it excites not only acute pain, but angry and revengeful 
feelings? How, then, can it improve the little ones? 

The only true government is self-government. The 
only way to govern children is to teach them to govern 
themselves. Self-government is more important for the 
young than for a nation, because a government of force 
may continue over the masses during generations, but 
those who have the control of the young know that 
the end of their power is near. When will we learn 
that an act in itself is neither virtuous nor vicious— 
that the moral quality resides in the motive? Suppose 
the vision of a switch over a child's head keep his feet 
precisely in the path of rectitude—which in this house 
is not the case—when he outgrows the switch, what 
then? Then he forms one of that class of whom the 
good, old, pious devotees of the rod talk, with a solemn 
shake of their wise heads, as having been brought up 
so strictly—‘and isn’t it a mysterious providence that 
such good parents should have such wild children ?” 

How convenient to make a “scapegoat” of providence 
to lay our evil deeds upon! They refer to the scriptural 
promise, “Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it,” and the 
expression of their faces plainly says, that, but that they 
are too orthodox, they would doubt the inspiration of 
scripture itself because of the frequent non-fulfillment 
of this prediction. Let me remark, en passant, Solomon 
is poor authority on the training of children. He had 
too large a family to be able to govern them well. Any 
man with seven hundred wives might expect the same- 

Children are whipped, lam convinced, in the major- 
ity of cases, to gratify angry or impatient feelings on the 
part of their masters. The J.’s arean exception. They 
are amiable people, only treating their children thus 
from a mistaken idea of the proper method of govern- 
ing them. How often we hear it said, “I couldn’t en- 
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dure itany longer. They were so aggravating.” Those 
who have judgment enough to whip aright haye suffi- 
cient character to govern without the rod. Let us so 
control ourselves that the child may see that, notwith- 
standing his persistent, tantalizing willfulness, we love 
him just as much; that we are not provoked because 
our time is consumed, or our will thwarted by his; 
that we are influenced entirely by what is right and for 
his own good, and are grieved because he has done 
wrong. Remembering that these young immortals are 
of more value than our calls, or our slippers and news- 
paper; than our embroidery or our merchandise; yes, of 
more importance than even our stock, or our bread and 
pies, and “twelve hundred pickles.” Let us stop, no mat- 
ter what we are doing, and explain the principles that lie 
at the foundation of the little questions arising among 
the children. Call on them to take the side of the good 
within themselves, and to turn out the bad old devil 
who is telling them to be naughty. We ought always 
to place ourselves beside them, as their friends, taking 
their part against the evil that is in them and in us. 

How can parents blame their children for being bad, 
when their depraved nature is inherited from them? 
Were the parents perfect, sinless the children would be. 

No child is as provoking and ungrateful to us as we 
are to the Lord. Itis “the goodness of God” that 
bringeth us to repentance. And victory over ourselves 
or others, over matter or mind, is won only by long- 
suffering, patient, gentle love. 

I could write on this subject till the stars come out 
and fade again, though I think I hear my mother say- 
ing, as she often does when we discuss this theme at 
home, 

“O, yes, dear. 
lors’ wives are always the best governed 

But, although an old maid, or in a fair way to become 
one, I speak from experience, for in our day is often ful- 
filled the prophecy, “More are the children of the deso- 
ate than she that is a married wife.” 

Next week I propose to enter into particulars on the 
important question as to how I have been “treated” 
during this “experiment.” 0. 





‘Old maids’ children and old bache- 
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LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I am jubilant to-day over the fact 
that the jirst woman who voted in Wyuming, the other 
day, was born on my native island of Nantucket, and is 
aconnection or relative of Lucretia Mott, one of the 
pioneers in the woman movement. Suffer me to quote 
the following from the Laramie City (Wyoming) Sen- 
tinel :-— 


“Yesterday, for the first time in the world, Wyoming 
put into practice the theory of female suffrage. What- 
ever diversity of views people may entertain in relation 
to the principle, we do not think any one saw anything 
in its practical working to justify the prejudice which 
exists in the minds of many against it. There were 
ninety-three ladies voted at the polls in this city. Of 
this number sixty-four voted the Republican ticket. 
There was some romance and many interesting events 
connected with this novel experiment. The polls here 
were opened at just as early an hour as, by the fastest 
time, the law would = and as soon as they were 
declared open, Mrs. Louisa A. Swain, a lady seventy 
years of age, walked up and deposited her vote, it being 
the first here, and probably the first ever deposited in 
the world by a lady ata general election. Mrs. Swain 
is an old lady of the highest social standing in our com- 
munity, universally beloved and respected, and the scene 
was in the highest degree interesting and impressive. 
There was too much good sense in our community for 
any jests or sneers to be seep on such an occasion.” 


The Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror adds to the above: 
“Mrs. Swain, above mentioned, was the wife of Stephen 
Swain, and daughter of the late Grindell Gardner, both 
formerly of this town,” and I am not the only woman 
of Nantucket origin who will read of this matter, and 
be proud and glad. Ever since the island was settled 
women have had a prominent part in the business of 
the community. Many women have had stores there, 
both of dry goods and groceries, and have been pecu- 
niarily successful. Most of the stores there to-day are 
wholly in charge of women. Women preachers, among 
the Quakers, have been known there almost ever since 
its settlement, and one, Mary Starbuck, was the acknowl- 
edged adviser in civil matters as well as religious for 
many years. Some time, when I have leisure, I should 
like to write you an article on “The Women of Nan- 
tucket,” just to show that the little island has done its 
share to prove that women have rights and duties and 
are able to maintain and perform them. 

But now I want to say that I have good news from Con_ 
necticut. When our despondent friend, S. 8S. Foster, de- 
clared in the Boston Convention, a few days ago, that 
the cause was making no progress, I felt half inclined 
to rise and dispute with him in behalf of this State. 
But I was physically unable to make a speech, so I re- 
frained. But it is progressing. Women all over the 
State have been reading Mr. Hickox’s excellent tract on 
the “Legal Disabilities of Married Women in Connec- 
ticut,” and are roused to action. The demand for the 
tract is so great, and it is so valuable a helper, that our 
Executive Committee have decided to stereotype it at 
once. The wife of its author, (who is a lawyer of re- 
pure and the editor of the Litchfield Enquirer,) thus 
writes to me:—“You will be glad to hear that Miss 
Brown’s tecture on Monday, was a complete success. 
Since she left I have heard everywhere expressions of 
admiration for the lecturer and the lecture. I don’t 
think any speaker in Litehfield ever before left behind 
them so favorable an impression. This winter we will 
Make every effort to follow up this good beginning.” 
This morning’s New Haven Courier told me that “the 
Litchfiela Enquirer speaks in highly complimentary 
terms of a lecture by the Rev. Olympia Brown.” 

And thus our lecture campaign has fairly commenced. 
Mrs. Dr. English has already started on a similar work 
im this State, and I go to Bristol, Conn., before many 
Weeks, to present the Woman Suffrage cause before the 
inhabitants under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. The Rev. Mr. Belden of that 
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place is a warm friend of the cause, and a public advo- 
cate. Iam very hopeful in regard to Connecticut, but 
if old Massachusetts can do more for the cause, I shall 
not object. I wait with increasing anxiety the action 
of the Republican Convention. May temperance and 


Woman Suffrage triumph! 
dy PueBE A, HANAFORD. 
New HAVEN, Conn., October 3, 1870. 





JUST FOR FUN, 
A “picked nine”—the Muses. 
Double you, oh man! is woman. 





Pre-hysteric times—before tight lacing. 
A fleeting show—a travelling circus. 
A tender place—behind the locomotive. 


The Great 
enough. 


American Desert—fruit. That's plain 


When is alot o’ corn like a corner lot? When it’s 
ground. 

A goat in Danbury, Conn., has been taken up and im- 
pounded for kidnapping. 


Justifiable stinginess—grudging a friend the right of 
laughing at our expense. 

An old lady was recently overheard to ask her little 
boy how he “dare steal the molasses syrup titiously ?” 


It turns out that the woman who has not spoken to 
her husband for twenty years is an old maid. 

“Anything to please the child,’ as the nurse said 
when she let the baby crawl out at the third-story win- 
dow. 


Under the head of “Out-Door Sports” a New Orleans 
paper publishes the stabbing of two policemen and an 
attempted suicide. 

A bill posted on a wall in a village in the West of 
England announces that “a lecture will be delivered in 
the open air, and a collection taken at the door to de- 
fray expenses.” 


“Young man, do you believe in a future state?” “Of 
course I duz; and whit’s more, I mean to enter it as 
soon as Betsy gets her things ready.” 


A student at Cornell University, in rendering an ac- 
count to his father of his last term’s expenses, entered 
as an item: “Charity, $30.” His father wrote back: 
“T fear that charity covers a multitude of sins.” 


Teacher: “Look Lere, Johnny, suppose you had 
twenty sugar-plums, and you wanted to divide them 
into four parts. You give five to the baby and five to 
Gaylord—now, what would you do with the other ten?” 
Scholar: “Eat ’em.”’ 


‘-That’s a favorite stream for trout, friend,” observed a 
piscatorial acquaintance to a genuine sprig of the Emer- 
ald Isle, who was whipping away with great vigor ata 
well-known subscription pool. “Faith, and it must be 
that same, sure enough,” replied Pat, “for not one of ’em 
will stir out of it.” 

A citizen, who deserves well of his country, had a 
large family, to which additions were constantly making. 
One day one of ‘his little boys was thus interrogated: 
“John, how many brothers and sisters have you got?” 
I don’t know,” answered the boy, “I hain’t been home 
since morning!” 

The other day some ladies were out visiting. There 
being a little two-year-old present, one of the ladies 
asked him if he would kiss her. He answered, “No.” 
“What is the reason that you will not kiss me?* “I’m 
too little to kiss you; papa will kiss you; papa kisses 
all the big girls.’ He was permitted to play with his 
toys. 

When in Aberdeen, Dr. Johnson dined with a clergy- 
man, the soup being “hotch potch.” The lady of the 
house, after having served him once, asked if he would 
take some more. The gruff and stern moralist and out- 
spoken social bear replied, “It is a dish fit for hogs, mad- 
am.” “Take a little more, then,” was the immediate 
and appropriate reply. 

After a marriage ceremony had been performed in 
one of the churches in Adrian, Mich., the bride, when 
receiving the congratulations of her friends, shed tears, 
according to the usual custom, at the sigh: of which 
the groom followed suit, andcopiously. After his friend 
had succeeded in calming him, he said he could:,’t Uelp 
it, for he felt as bad about it as she did. 


A Christian was brought before a magistrate for a 
unprovoked assault on a Jew. “What has he done, that 
you should knock him down ?” asked the judge. “Done! 
why, isn’t he one of the bloody Jews that crucified our 
Savior?” ‘ But,” remonstrated the magistrate, “all that 
happened nearly two thousand years ago.” “Did it? 
Why, I only heard of it last night,” answered the over- 
zealous convert. 

“Look here, Squire, where was yeou born?” saida 
persistent Yankee to a five minutes’ acquaintance. “I 
was born,” said the victim,“in Boston, Tremont street, 
No. 44, left-hand side, on the 1st day of August, 1820, at 
5 o’clock in the afternoon; physician, Dr. Warren; 
nurse, Sally Benjamin.’’ Yankee was answered com- 
pletely. Fora moment he was stuck. Soon, howev- 
er, his face brightened, and he quickly said: “Yeas; 
wa’al, I calculate you don’t recollect whether it was a 
frame or brick house, dew ye ?” 


An amusing story is told of a hackman, at Newport, 
R. I—a zealous Methodist, by the way—who last year 
donned the Quaker coat and broadbrim, and meeting 
the drab-colored visitors at the depot, meekly asked, 
“Will thee have a carriage?” Glad to patronize a broth- 
er, as he expected, they filled up his vehicle immediate- 
ly, when,to the amusement of the bystanders, ‘ie 
drawled out, “Where's thou’s baggage?” It is need 
less to say that the trick was seen through by the oceu- 
pants, who left him in disgust; and the funniest part of 
itis that te this day he can’t imagine how they found 
him out. 


E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zéns of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have ons 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 

Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by othgr physicians are respect- 


Sully invited to cali on Dn. Spear. 6m May 21. 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberten Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 


Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 


Epwarp G. STevens. Mary E. Stevens. 
& i 3m 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 


May 21. ly 


FRED. D. ALLING’S 


CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also ‘Flox,’’ a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No.4 Linerry Square (Room 12), 
Boston. ly Aug. 13. 


REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 
SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 


The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘l'emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


2° VARNEY, Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 

WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of AIR, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
pene Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 84 A.M. to7 P.M., at 251 WasuinaTon Sr. 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 
This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
it cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 





Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Barber's Itch, Swellings, 


Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Hair Resrorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the “Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. ousands use it. Try it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
my el ree. $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, $5. Sold by ruggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 
Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


LABOR REFORM AND WOMAN SUF- 


FRAGE. 

MUTUAL BANKING: Showing how Interest on Money can be 
abolished by Free Competition. Sixth Thousand. By Wa. B. 
GREENE. Price 25 cents. 

YOURS OR MINE: Revealin 





the True Basis of Property and 
Causes of its Unequal Distribution. Twentieth Thousand. By 
i. H. HeEywoop. Price 15 cents. 

Also, by the same, UNCIVIL LIBERTY: Exposing the Injustice 
and Impolicy of Ruling Woman without her Consent. 15 


cents. 
Sent postpaid on pects of price. CANVAS&ING AGENTS want- 
edin every State of the Union. Working girls and women earn 


large wages 


ddress Co-operative PosiisninG Co., Princeton, Mass. 
sept 10. 6t 
ARTIFIC AL TERTH ! 
Inserted on a new "a le, never before used in Boston until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. We donot come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
wth mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success. The most dificult cases solicited, 
ETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrovs Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 
DRS. SAWYER & LANE. 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 Temple Place. 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 

CORNS, 25 cents each. \AILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Kefers to 

—- and surgeons of Boston and = 
ours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open on Sunday. 


ly 


ly May 7. 
MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. 0. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to6 P.M. 


July 2. Office=--292 Washington St., Boston, 
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THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No.14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where al 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared 

Eacu MAcutnx will be supplied with the great improvement 0 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases, Orders by express wil 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. AGenr. 
July 16. 6m 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL ss. GAMMON, 

* Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 

HAIR-CUT 'tER & WIG-MAK ER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair- 

ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 

atisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m July 16 


K TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 












Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxur The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapixs—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GenTtLemen—6 to 84 
A. M.,, 2 to 9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and ay even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 





[)RCALCOMANIE, DL ASE ANE and MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie rxkx. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 


Stained Glass Trans neies, kc., &c. 
MKS. L. Rk. SPRINGER, 

Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
ba geeee Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 

ay 28. a at oe Leslee 

MARSTION’S DINING-SALOON, 

For Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Propricter. 


"ss ?DON"’T WEAR TEETH 


Covering Se roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of all 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE--579 T t St t 
near Union Park, ; Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 
ly Jan. 15. 


“MRS. PAIGE, | 


Teacher and A the Ni acti 
masher and ANGE it"ate Banchote”® “4 Beteti 
Rooms 14 ‘“hauncy Street, Boston. 


Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Keference—O. Ditson & Co. ly July 2, 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157e<sTremont Strect---157 


New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 


GEV. w. WARE & Cco., 
BOSTON. 


1870--71. 


tf 





ly 











Aug. 6. ly 





THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 


Published every Saturday. 


AN INDEPENDENDENT REFORM AND LIT- 
ERARY JOURNAL. 


AARON M. POWELL, Eprror. 


WENDELL Puitutrs, Lydia Maria Child, Rev. John T. Sargent. 
Hon. George W. Julian, Frederick Douglass, Mary Grew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others 
contributors. 

Mr. Paicures’ articles alone are worth many times the sub- 
scription price for the year. 

Tue NATIONAL STANDARD will be radical in its treatment of 
public questions; independent in its political relations; will seek 
to eradicate the spirit of caste; to secure equal rights for women; 
to promote the welfare of the laborer; to extend civilization and 
ultimate citizenship to the Indian; to obtain Justice for the op- 
pressed everywhere; to strengthen the cause of Temperance; of 
Education; and to promote practical, unsectarian religion, and 
all that makes for peace and a true civilization. 

Subscription price, per year, $3.00. To clubs of five, $2.50; to 
clubs of ten, $2.00. Single copies six cents. A Liberal Premium 
List. Tue SranDAnp offers superior inducements to Advertisers 





[From the Philadelphia North American.]} 

The National Standard—Volume I., No. 1—arrives as the lega- 
tee of the National Anti-Slavery Standard. It is dedicated to the 
advocacy of humanitarian interests, and will be both radical and 
independent.... The National Standard retains the distinctive 
features and ability of its prototype, and is sufficiently described 
and commended thereir. 





(From the St. Louis Weekly Tribune.) 
The National Standard, the new name of the old Anti-Slavery © 
Standard, comes to us in a new dress, and in quarto form, pub- 
lished weekly as of old. We welcome it in any and in all shapes. 





[From the Boston Commonwealth.) 
We are heartily pleased to have this able coadjutor in goo 
works ( The National Standard) back again in weekly form. 
Specimen numbers sent free. Address 





| 


A.M. POW ELL, 
Editor of The National Standard, 
No. 696 Breadway, New York. 
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MALE PRINCIPALS FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Prescotr ScHoo., E. Boston, Sept. 30, 1870. 

The Hancock Girls’ Grammar School, in this city, be- 
ing in want of a principal, I applied for the position. I 
asked that I might be allowed the privilege of competing 
with men, at the trialexamination. I was told that the 
Board woukl not admit me. 

I write you this, because men say, “Woman wants 
nothing more than she has; she is content.” Now, we 
are not content to be shut out of all the high places in 
our profession—to know that we must always stay in 
the lower rooms, doing the drudgery for men. who re- 
ceive all the honor and money—to stay, and do this be- 
cause it is law, man’s law,in which we fail to see any 
sense or justice. Instead, we would like to be in the 
line of promotion with our brothers, sub-master and 
usher, and when we are found to be as capable as they, 
to be allowed to compete with them for these desirable 
positions. Thisis the encouragement we ask, and which 
wijl greatly improve our schools, when it is offered to fe- 
male teachers. 

There are fifty women, and probably more, in Boston 
schools who could have assumed the charge of this school, 
and executed its duties well and satisfactorily. They 
would have asked it, if there had been the least shadow 
of a chance to win. 

I hoped to gain admission at least to the examination, 
but found the door labeled, “Men wanted, to teach agirls’ 
schovl!” I am told a paper was brought before the 
School Board, this year, to consider the propriety of al- 
lowing women to compete for this position. It was ta- 
bled; but yetin this step we see much encouragement 
for the future, and go back to our work with hearts 
more hopeful. 

I trust there will be a hundred women in Boston who 
will apply for thenext vacancy similar to this, Let wom- 
en be well prepared—ready all the time—and ask for a 
chance every opportunity. Committee men who say 
no to-day will say yes sooner than they dream of. We 
know some of their number are desirous to accomplish 
this change, and all will be converted ere long. 

Louise S. Horcuk1 ss. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.” 


MISS GLYN’S FIRST READING. 


We gave last week the high encomiums of the London 
press on Miss Glyn’s reading of “Macbeth.” On the 5th 
inst., we listened to her for the first time. The play 
was “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

This play ranks next only to the four greatest of 
Shakspeare’s dramas, It was indeed a doub: in the 
mind of Coleridge whether it should be. classed with 
them. 


Cleopatra, herself a type of human passion, is unequated | 


in the broad range of English literature for the rich- | 


ness and versatility of her character. See the scene | ‘he gallows, the jail, and the tax-list, we have no right 


° | . ® if ° fi 
where, towering with rage,she fells to the ground the | to debar her from the ballot-box. This is our platform 


/—upon this issue we advocate the enfranchisement of 
Stet ¥ 


messenger who tells her Antony is married. Feel the 
simple pathos of the scene where she buckles on his ar- 
mor for him; and behold her pale horror fleeing before 
his wrath, as he hurls at her the name of his patient 
and loving wife; her gentle silence, at another time, un- 
der his vituperations, and the half-sob with which she 
says, as he concludes :— 
“Ah! dear, if I be so, ete.” 
After his death, when, rising in the majesty of her 

passion, she exclaims :— 

“It were for me 

To throw my scepter at the injurious gods; 

To tell them that this world did equal theirs, 

Till they had stolen our jewels,” 


and turning, finds her women weeping, then, with a 
self-forgetfulness she never felt before, she gently com- 
forts them. 

Still later, sinking within herself in her desolation 
and misery, she murmurs :— 


“My desolation does begin to make 
A better life,” 


catching some faint gleam of the good and pure far 
off. 

Finally, crowned and robed, she patiently awaits her 
death—the asp at her breast, the name of Antony the 
last upon her lips as she sinks into her charmed sleep. 

This character, passing before us in a bewildering 
phantasmagoria of shifting passion, is the study of a life- 
time, and well might the great Mrs. Siddons shrink 
from bringing it out in its full power and pathos. 

That Miss Glyn fails to comprehend its meaning is 


not surprising, but that she should be styled an inter- 


preter of Shakspeare, we do marvel. 

In the interest of true art, let such shallow compli- 
ments cease, and let us, with humility, study our great 
master, and with honesty tell what we find there. 

HybDE Park, Mass. 8. @. W. 

MEETING OF WOMEN. _ 

_ The auxiliary society of the Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions held its meeting at 9 1-2 o'clock Thursday morning, 
in the Church of the Pilgrims, New York. The church 
was well filled with a large company of most noble 
Christian women. Indeed, the attendance of a very 
marked m of venerable and charming women 
has made every meeting delightful. But this was a 
meetip entirely of women. Mrs. Albert Bowker pre- 
sided with womanly dignity. A large map, prepared by 


Mrs. Miron Winslow. showing the religious condition of | 


the various parts of the world. hunginthe church. The 
report of the last meeting at Pittsburg was read. Mrs. 
H. Bartlett’s (Treasurer) report showed $16,757.16 since 
Jan. 1, 1870. 
Mrs. Blatchford gave an interesting report of the Chi- 
Board, of its success, and the increasing interest 


awakened in many places at the West. Miss Toad of 


Michigan gave account of its advance. 
Miss Hart ‘of Philadelphia recited their efforts in start- 
ing an auxiliary board. in that city, in which they at 


last succeeded, after interruptions in their first attempts 


by storms, But they are now very successful, support- 
ing two missionaries and several Bible readers. 

e lady President of the Albany branch earnestly 
exhorted to faithfulness to the key notes given in the 


chapter of Isaiah read, and spoke of the carefully writ- 


ten reports as showing what women could do. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON A 


Miss Rice, from Oroomiah, Persia, made a very elo- 
quent speech on the work of women since the time 
when Christ spoke of her leavening the meal. She re- 
ferred to the great good done in Persia by Miss Fiske 
and others. and to the names of honored women in 
Scripture. Scenes in mission life were portrayed, and 
the irrepressible applause of the meeting manifested 
their interest. 

Mrs. Snow of Micronesia, soon to return again to 
those distant Pacific islands, gave a good account of the 
work of missions there. 

Miss West of Constantinople reported the condition 
of things and the services to be done, and what had 
been done in twenty years there. 

Women can have access to their sisters in the orien- 
tal lands, but men cannot. 

Extracts were read from letters of Mrs. Chapin, Chi- 
na, and others, 

The President made a brief, excellent address at the 
close upon the great usefulness of the Woman’s Board, 
and exhorting to another year’s faithful work. The 
whole meeting of women was considered very success- 
ful and useful and all who were present were gratified 
by the propriety and grace of everything done. The 
women proved their ability and Christian faithfulness. 


Lestern Department, 
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OPPORTUN: ITY. 


IMPROVE 


I want to say a word to the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage in Ohio. As in several other States, a general 
election will be held in Ohio, on the second Tuesday in 
October, at which time not only local officers, but men 
who are to represent you in the nation’s Congresses tor 
two years are to be elected. 

Now, we are of those who believe that the Woman 
Suffrage movement is a political movement. Religion, 
society and politics—these three; but the greatest of 
these at the present time, in our mind, is politics. Wo- 
man’s political freedom once secured, all else will fol- 
low. Indeed, all else is subject to, and controlled by, 
this one potent influence in this land of republicanism. 
The religion and morals of a people are controlled by 
their politics. At first sight this may not appear to 
be a correct assertion. Yet we challenge a contradic- 
tion. And we reissert, the woman movement is purely 
a political movement. 





; ence the votes of others.” 


| choice of the men named in their several Congressional 
districts to represent them in the Cungress of the nation, 


The advocates of Woman Suffrage claim that, in our 
theory of government, the being who is to suffer under 
the laws shall first personally assent to them; and that 
the being whose industry the government is to burden 
should have a voice in fixing the character and amount 
of that burden; and that, while woman is admitted to 


Mr. Blackwell has said to the women of Massachu- 
setts, “You cannot, to-day, vote your convictions, but 
‘you can speak them, you can act them, you can inftu- 
And first, this is what I wish 
to say to the friends in Ohio, both voters and non-voters. 
In a few days the male portion of the adherents ‘of our 
cause in Ohio will be called upon to vote for their 


Here, then, is an opportunity to prove, by positive, direct 
action, your love and sympathy for our cause. 

I adjure you, in the name of the love you have for 
‘the mother that bore you, the wile that shares with you 
‘both joy and sorrow, Cast your vote for the man who 
| will aid you in securing to those you love the same politi- 

cal freedom that you enjoy, and for none other. Ascer- 
| tain his views upon the question, inform yourself of his 
lantecedents, and if you discover augit in his history 
‘that bears the semblance of a disposition to deprive his 
own wife, mother, sister, or daughter, of a privilege he 
‘himself enjoys, “scratch” his name from the ticket, be | 
he Democrat, Republican, or Independent. “Force | 
your man” to a committal. The time will come, and | 
‘indeed now is, when every public man must “show his 
hand” on this great question. ‘Take no excuse, but as- 
certain the sentiments of the man who asks your suf- 
frage before you deposit your vote, and in no case vote 
for an anti-equal suffrage man. 

And you, women of Ohio, make your power felt in 
this coming election. By every means that is honest 
and honorable, mduce your male friends and relatives— 
‘your fathers and brothers, husbands and lovers,—to vote 
| for the man who in the national legislature will vote for 
you. You have a power—a mighty power, if you only 

will exert it. We hope you will. 

Let the organized force of the State be brought to 
bear on the approaching election. Exact a pledge of 
fealty to Woman Suffrage from the candidates in the 
field, and pledge yourselves, iu a body, to help, by your 
votes and your influence, toelect the man who will stand 
by you when your cause shall be heard in the nation’s 
council. In brief, see to it that you vote and work jor 
your friends, and against your enemies. A. J. B. 

enamel pan ae 
WAKE UP THE WOMEN. 
The need of the hour is to wake up the women, en 
‘masse. Men accustomed to think, and understanding the 
| political machinery, know the value and the power of 
‘the ballot, and favor or oppose Woman Suffrage in ac- 
cordance with their convictions or interests. But many 
women are ignorant or indifferent in regard to the ques- 
ition. They have no idea that affairs can be better than 
they are. They are so accustomed to restrictions as to 
|be unconscious of them. They uncomplainingly ac- 
cept unequal wages, thinking it must be right, because 
women have always received less pay than men. 
Others have imbibed the idea that Woman Suffrage is 





| 








something very unwomanly, degrading and disreputable, 


and that the women who advocate the movement are 
coarse, masculine creatures, lost to all sense of decency 
and virtue. These women are unreasoning opponents 
of “woman’s rights,” and have not the slightest knowl- 
edge of the nature of the subject they oppose. 

Others know and appreciate woman’s grievances, and 
can see the disproportion between labor and wages, and 
the injustice of laws, but do not comprehend how the 
ballot can be a remedy. “A reform is needed,” they say, 
“but legislation will not effect it. Giving women the 
ballot will only make so many more votes to count, with- 
out changing the result of the election.” 

Some think women have enough to do without as- 
suming political responsibilities; and others fear that 
the ballot will cause them to lose more than they will 
gain. 

Ignorance has cast a spell upon all these women, clos- 
ing their eyes to light, life and duty. Education is the 
mitrailleuse of every reform. Women must be awak- 
ened, aroused and educated by lectures, books and 
newspapers. They must be shown the disabilities and 
impositions placed upon them, and how their interests 
are effected by their disenfranchisement. They must be 
taught to see their dwarfed condition, and what it is to 
be fully-developed women. 

Wake up the masses of women, teach them that Wo- 
man Suffrage means higher womanhood and better hu- 
manity, and that God calls upon them to exert their in- 
fluence publicly as well as privately, for the suppression 
of immorality, crime and intemperance, and the battle 
will be nearly won. M. F. BURLING AME. 

Moor’s HI, INp. 


WOMAN AND WAR. 


With the deepest feeling and an expression of the sin- 
cerest interest, [ am impelled to respond to the appeal 
made by Mrs. Howe for a council of women to be con- 
vened in the interests of peace. 

Ishould welcome a combined opposition to the spirit 
of war, and a rebuke of those who wage it, by the wo- 
men of the whole world. A rebuke not alone of empe- 
rors and sovereigns, but of all who cherish revenge, and 
all who seek aggrandizement through political dissen- 
sions. If all nations could be represented, we should 
find only now and then a tribe, or remnant of a tribe, 
in which women take part in battle. A noble woman 
has said to me many times during these last cruel 
weeks, “It isn’t in woman to go to war. Women will 
never make war, they can never believe in such barbar- 
ities, such wrecking of human hopes, such crushing out 
of happiness.” Women’s hearts all over the civilized 
world have agonized and bled during this horrible strug- 
gle between France and Prussia. P 

And yet, by their apathy or tacit consent, there are 
those who deserve just the rebuke which Ruskin deals 
them in one of his lectures, delivered in Manchester in 
1864. I say deals them—do not many of us deserve a 
portion ? 

“There is not a war in the world, no, nor an injustice, 
but you women are answerable for it ;* not in that you 
have provoked, but in that you have not hindered”... . 

“But this is wonderful tome—oh how wonderful !—to 
see the tender and delicate woman among you with her 
child at her breast, and a power, if she would wield it, 
over it, and over its father, purer than the air of heaven 
and stronger than the seas of earth—nay, a magnitude 
of blessing which her husband would not part with for 
all the earth itself, though it were made of one entire 
and perfect chrysolite; to see her abdicate this majesty, 
to play at precedence with her next door neighbor! 
This is wonderful—oh wonderful! to see her, with ev- 
ery innocent feeling fresh within her, go out in the 
morning in her garden to play with the fringes of its 
guarded flowers, and lift their heads when they are 
drooping, with her happy smile upon her face, and no 
cloud upon her brow, because there is a little wall 
around her place of peace; and yet she knows in her 
heart, if she would only Jook for its knowledge, that out- 
side of that little rose-covered wall, the wild grass, to 
the horizon, is torn up by the agony of men, and beat 
level by the drift of their life blood.” 


It has ever seemed to me—did even under the aggra- 





| vated circumstances of our rebellion—when so many of 


us were swept on to give countenance to war, through 
our indignation toward the oppressor and our sympa- 
thy for the oppressed, for the great stake, with its two- 
fold interest of country and the siave—even then, that 
the simultaneous preparations of soldiers and nurses 
are a solemn and blasphemous farce—men going out 
with the avowed design of crippling and killing as many 
as possible, surgeons and women striving to repair the 
injuries and heal the wounds just inilicted by their 
brothers. 

I earnestly crave that the love and promptings of the 
universal muther-heart may control in this direction 
the governments of the world. 


CATHARINE A. F. STEBBINS. 
DeErtrolr, Oct. 9, 1870. 


*When women have the ballot added to moral power, then hold 
them answerable. 


WOMEN VOTING. 


AN ELECTION IN WYOMING. 

Yesterday, the 6th, being election day, our citizens 
turned out en masse to celebrate the great event—the 
day when free women turned out to do what all true 
citizens call a sacred duty. I only wish you and all 
other anti-women’s rights men could have been near by, 
to see how proudly the men walked to the polls with 
their wives or sisters, mothers or sweethearts, on their 
arms, and I know you would have been pleased. When 
it was first pro that women should vote, the wo- 
men felt delicate about going; but our preachers nobly 
stepped forward and told the women not to be back- 
ward, for they would set the example by taking their 
wives. So the women then took courage, and came 
proudly forward to do their duty, There were judges 
and their wives, lawyers and their wives, doctors and 
their wives, preachers and their wives, merchants and 
their wives, mechanics and their wives, and laborers and 
their wives, and ail classes, both rich and poor, came 
furward and cast their votes, each man feeling proud of 
his female companion. There has never an election 
passed off so pleasantly in this Territory before. ‘There 
were lots of men collected around the polls to see how 
things would be conducted; they were talking and 
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laughing and discussing politics, but as soon as the 
would see a woman coming they would all stand back 
and make room for her to pass. Even the rowdies kept 
still while women stood near. I never saw a more or- 
derly set of men in my life,and each man that came 
forth with a female companion to cast her vote at the 
same time he cast his, that man looked proud and happy. 
My husband took my mother and myself to the polls 
and I know that he felt proud of having that right; and 
as a person would walk aleng the street, it looked so 
nice to see little groups of friends and neighbors, both 
men and women, talking and discussing politics, I, for 
one, think that it will make men and women more uni- 
We will all work together for one common cause: 
women will take more interest in the welfare of the 
State or Territory, now that we are allowed to have a 
voice in its politics. Well, Mr. Editor, to tell it all in a 
few words, our election day was more like a great holi- 
day than anything else.’ Our little band of pioneer wo- 
men has shown in part what can be done. I and my 
friends here in this Territory have voted once, and [ 
hope to live to see the day when every woman in Amer- 
ica will have the same great privilege. I hope to see the 
dav when women can come forward and express them- 
selves and think without fear. I will say for our Chey- 
enne men, they acted nobly, almost to a man. They 
sanctioned women voting, and our head men took the 
lead. They will always have the gratitude of us wo- 
men for their kindness to us. Everyman knows that 
as a general rule, women are grateful. and will not for- 
get kindness shown tothem. We will ever remember 
our friends, Governor C——, Judge H——, General 
L——. and many more who stood by us in the time of 
need.—Cheyenne Cor. of the Cincinnati Times, 


=m _ - 


AND STILL ANOTHER. 


Another Richmond is in the Western field. A 
monthly of 16 pages, neat in typographical appearance, 
edited—judging from the initial number—with much 
ability, by Mrs. Lizzie Graham Denslow, and published 
at Carrollton, Missouri, finds its way to our table. It is 
devoted to the “Elevation of Women.” The editor de- 
fines her position on the suffrage question, and express- 
esher determination to advocate it, in the following 
language :— 

“The cause of the social and political equality of the 
sexes lies very near our heart, else we would not now be 
engaged in the publication of this magazine. . . . There is 
a most mischievous idea prevalent regarding women’s 
literature. It is thought that a woman's’ paper or maga- 
zine must necessarily be light and frothy to be interest- 
ing; but Iam so sure that this is not the case, that I 
shall not be governed by it. Women have fed onthe 
husks of literature long enough—they demand su)hstan- 
tials for the mind in these days. Why, what “fallen 
angels” we are, what unworthy women, if we can only 
relish love-sick stories and silly fol-de-rol, in which there 
is not a spark of common. sense, and sometimes scarce- 
ly of common decency. If such were the case, it would 
not be hard to predict the future of our nation.’’ 

The table of contents is ample—the selections evine- 
ing good taste, and the “originals” well written. The 
price is only 50 cents a year. But we haven’t said what 
the name of the magazine is. Well, we hardly can say, 
without bringing tears to our eyes. But this it is:—the 
Woman’s Advocate. A. J.B. 





ONE-AND-A-HALF NOT GOOD. 





Miss Mary C. Green, of Alliance, Ohio, who was recently em- 
ployed in the Congressional printing oflice, was unanimously ad- 
mitted to membership. This is the first woman ever admitted 
toa Union in the United States which was composed of males — 

erchange. 


This is not so. A year and a half ago, when we were 
——, the Agitator in Chicago, one of our com- 
positors, Miss Mary Baker, was admitted to member- 
ship in the Typographical Union of Chicago, composed 
then entirely of men.— Woman's Journal of Sept. 24. 

We can beat that, dear Mrs. Livermore, by at least 
six months, Our Dayton Typographical Union No. 57 
admitted Miss Emma Williams, a regular compositor on 
the Gospel Herald of this city, to membership two years 
ago this month; and a few weeks later, when the 
Woman's Advocate was started, the girls working on it, 
Misses Nellie Petre and Barbara Weilan|, were like- 
wise admitted. “How’s that for high?” Can any other 
Union beat us ? A.J. B. 


pineiaeaiiicta a deealctabcnatacpipaitiiaacs 
Mrs. MARGARET V. LONGLEY will lecture at Ober- 

lin, Ohio, under the auspices of the Woman Suffrage 

Association of that city, on the 20th of October. 
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